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Intended for professional personnel of the Hampshire Country School, which 
treats gifted children with immobilizing emotional dysfunctions, the handbook specifies 
staff commitments. The Code of Ethics, adapted from the National Education 
Association Code as supplemented by The Council for Exceptional Children, sets forth 
four principles . commitment to the student, to the community, to the profession, ar' i to 
professional employment practices. A conceptual framework of the school pr ^am 
outlines the rationale of administrative organization and practices, housepa .ntmg. 
coeducation, extracurricular activities, and the interdependence of specific areas and 
the totality of the therapeutic community Qualifications of staff are discussed, and the 
following are provided a manual listing rules and regulations, a policy statemer.t on 
student smoking, and an employee copy of the school contract (.JD) 
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CODE OF ETHICS 



NEA - CEC - HCS 



THE NEA-CEC-HCS CODE OF ETHICS 



INTERPRETING THE CODE OF ETHICS OF THE EDUCATION 
PROFESSION FOR PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
WORKING WITH EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
AND ESPECL\LLY WITH THE CHILDREN AND YOUTH OF 
HAMPSHIRE COUNTRY SCHOOL 



Hampshire Country School adopts the Code of the NEA as supplemented by 
the CEC and further supplemented by Hampshire Country School. Violation of tins 
code shall constitute grounds for dismissal from the emplo^Tnent by Hampshire Country 

School. 



Section ii. Adherence to the Code of Ethics adopted by the 
Association shall be a condition of membership. The Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics shall after due notice and 
hearing have power to censure, suspend, or expel any mem- 
ber for violation of the Code subject to review by the 
Executive Committee. A member may within sixty days 
after a decision by the Ethics Committee file an appeal 
of the decision with the Executive Secretary. 



Organization. The format of this paper includes: (a) the statements of commit- 
ments (preceded by a vertical line) and the sections (in italics) which constitute the 
Code of Ethics of the Education Profession (NEA, 1963a); (b) the interpretations 
of the sections (NEA, 1963b) which immediately follow each section; and (c) a supple- 
mentary statement, entered parenthetically, when it is felt appropriate in relation to 



educators of exceptional children. Also, (d) supplementary statements— adding 

to or further elaborating or emphasi;ting interpretaUons by ^EA and the CEO- 

which have special significance for the education, therapy, and tr^tment o 

but emotionally disturbed children of Hampshire Country School. (Preceded and o 

ed by asterisks.' 



PRINCIPLE 



I — ’Cornmitjrient to the Student 



We measure success by the progress of each student toward 
achievement of his maximum potential. We therefore work to 
.stimulate the spirit of inquiry, the acquisition of knowledge and 
under.standing, and the thoughtful formulation of worthy goals. 
We recognize the importance of cooperative relationships with other 
community institutions, especially the home. 




In fulfilling our obligations to the student, we — 



1 . Deal justly and considerately with each student 

Ethics relates to acceptable behavior on the part of members of 
the profession. This is distinct from competence, which consists of 
the knowledge, skills, and attitudes which are applied to the work 
of the practitioner. The distinguishing factor is, essentially, overt 
behavior. Although the ability to deal justly and considerately with 
each student has much to do with competency, certain responses 
to classroom situations may have ethical overtones. For example, 
it would not be ethical to punish an entire class for the misdemeanor 
of one unidentified student. The intent of Principle I, Section 1, is 
to set forth the obligation of each educator to deal with each student 
on his merits as an individual. 

^RESPONSIBILITY FOR CUSTOD Y 

We believe in the maximum staff commitment, both individual 
and corporate, to the full responsibility of custody for our devel- 
oping children — ^promoting, fostering, and protecting the physical, 
mental, and spiritual well-being of those entrusted to our care, 
avoiding favoritism and supporting the good of the total community 
above the desires of the individual student. 
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2 . Encourage the student to study varying points of 
view and respect his right to form his own judg- 



ment 



Education by its very nature implies change, which cannot be 
made without some degree of tension and conflict. To avoid tension 
and conflict simply as a means of placating minority groups within 
a community is not sufficient grounds for denying students the 
opportunity to study many points of view and to develop independent 
judgment. 



(An objective of the educational process is to help the exceptional child become 
capable of making decisions for himself. This commitment poses a special 
challenge to the teacher of children whose handicaps create an unavoidable de- 
pendency status or limited capacity for judgment.) ^ 



3 . 



Withhold confidential information about a student 
or his home unless we deem that its release serves 
professional purposes^ benefits the student, or is 
required by law. 

This section has important overtones related to discussions that 
may be carried on in teachers’ lounges or lunchrooms. Educators 
often talk “shop” with colleagues, which occasionally will include 

discussions about students. The teacher has a professional obliga- 
tion to ensure that such discussions do not reveal confidential 
information gained as a result of the teacher-student relationship. 
On the other hand, it is well recognized that there are times when 
it is important, for clinical purposes, for one educator to consult 
another in order to understand better the background of particular 
students for whom he is responsible. Such consultations should be 
conducted in an appropriate place and under proper circumstances 
so that the purpose is unquestionable. 






(The educator of exceptional children is frequently provided with legal, medi- 
cal, ))sychological, social, and/or educational information supplemented with 
personal information about the childand his family. Information of this nature 
is considered confidential and not to be shared with others unless, as stated 
above, ..its release serves professional purposes, benefits the student, or 
is required by law." Such information should be revealed only to appropriate 
persons and in a judicious manner.) 



^CONFIDENTIALITY 

We recognize that since information of a sensitive nature con- 
cerning our children may be widely disseminated among us, through 
staff conference or ocher conversations of any nature whatsoever, 
we are obliged to keep such information in strictest confidence.'-' 



^RESPONSIBILITY OF "KNOWING " 

We recognize our obligation to report, to the pertinent authox*- 
ities only, the noteworthy behavior of any child, limiting such re- 
ports to factual and objective, rather than subjective or psycholo- 
gical, statements.^!' 



4 . Make discreet use of available mformation about 
the student. 

Education as a process involves many people and the collection 
of much information in various forms about a student. Each mem- 
ber of the professional staff has a responsibility to the student to 
use all pertinent information that is available. The NEA Committee 
recognizes that such information has varying degrees of usefulness. 
However, to make no effort to utilize such information and to fail to 
evaluate it properly constitutes dereliction of responsibility to the 
student. 

5 . Conduct conferences with or concerning students 
in an appropriate place and manner. 

Certain parent-teacher meetings during the year are designed to 
clarify the general educational program conducted by the school. 
Occasionally a parent will attempt to divert the discussion to the 
specific problems of one youngster. This constitutes neither the 
proper time nor the place for this type of consultation. In such 
instances it is best that the educator simply suggest that the con- 
cerned parent should set up an appointment where the problems of 
the individual student can be explored in greater depth. 

6 . Refrain from commenting unprof essionally about 
a student or his home. 

The teacher has an obligation to respect each student as ail 
individual. Constant derision or undermining of confidence has 
long been repudiated as a teaching technique. On the other hand, 
occasional cajoling or mild sarcasm is by no means prohibited. The 
criterion to bear in mind is that learning can sometimes be a difficult 
process, but this does not justify remarks which extend far beyond 
the immediate learning task to the extent of destroying student 
confidence and morale. 



7 . Avoid exploiting our professional relationship with 
any student. 

The key word in this section is exploiting as used in a negative 
sense. An educator who claims .sole credit for the achievement of 
his students in order to advance his own interests professionally is 
engaging in an undesirable form of exploitation. An extreme ex- 
ample would be the college professor who publishes a manuscript 
based on research performed by his students without giving public 
recognition to the substantial contributions of the students-. Cer- 
tainly an educator should not approach either students over whom 
he has jurisdiction or their parents for the purpose of making any 
kind of sale from which the educator would profit. Although 
there is proper intent on the part of the educator, the damage is 
done if a patron even suspects that the educator is exploiting his 
position. 



('I'hc educator of exceptional children .should be extremely sensitive to his 
complex relationship with the child to the end that this relationship always 
serves the best interests of the child.) 

8 . Tutor only in accordance with officially approved 
policies. 

Educators are hired by public or private inslitutions, and their 
salaries are paid with the implicit understanding that they will 
provide their students with specific learning skills. When a parent 
resorts to the use of paid tutors in addition to the regular educa- 
tional program, there is always the possibility of the implication 
arising that the regular teacher is failing to do his proper work. 
Another unfavorable connotation is the question of whether students 
who employ tutors might be receiving favorable treatment from 
teachers because of the monetary relationship between the home 
and the teacher. On the other hand, parents sometimes expect and 
want their children to receive additional help from trained pro- 
fessional personnel. Probably this latter expectation occurs most 
frequently in the field of private instruction in instrumental music. 
Tutoring may have beneficial or detrimental side effects. To control 
the situation and to protect the profession’s reputation, tutoring 
may be condoned when it is conducted under careful supervision. 
The board of education, because of its contractual relationship with 
educators, may, if it chooses to do so, suggest standards regarding 
tutoring. Such policies may extend from prohibiting tutoring 
altogether to permitting the practice under carefully controlled 
circumstances. Where the board has failed to act, the administration 
or the local professional association may adopt standards designed 
to protect the best interests of the public and the profession. 
Certainly the local association has an obligation to provide guidelines 
where the board or administration has for any reason failed to 
adopt a firm position regarding the practice of tutoring. Good 
practice under most circumstances dictates that teachers will not. 
tutor for pay pupils in their own classes. 



(The educator sometimes possesses specific competencies and skdls which 
mav involve him in a service relationship with his students outside the sc oo 
environs in a wav which is closely related to his professional school responsi- 
bilities but which is beyond the actual responsibilities of his positmn in the 
school There is a critical question as to whether this educator should eo. 
cithcrobligatcdor free to offer such service for personal gain. If the seiwice 
is one that is beyond the school responsibilities of the educator and is offered 
essentiallythrough an agency, which in turn employs the educator, there shou. 
be no question of ethical behavior. Wherean educator engages in private prac- 
tice extreme caution must prevail in accepting a client if there is any question 
that'the service was solicited because of a relationship with the public school 

system. 



Frequently, achievement and success in school are the only criteria employed 
to assess the progress of the exceptional child. A disabling condition that di- 
rectly or indirectly affects an exceptional child’s rate or extent of school 
achievement may be misunderstood by his parents. In such cases parent edu- 
cation and guidance are of greater importance than student tutoring. 



The member in private practice must not advertise. It is permissable only to 
employ a business card or similar announcement, and to list one’s name, high- 
est academic degree, services, and location in the classified section of the 
telephone directory. The name of the Council should not be used in such an- 
nouncements. 



Personal gain for the educator should not enter into the determination of re- 
ferral procedures.) 

9 . Inform appropriate individuals and agencies of 
the studenVs educational needs and assist in 
providing an understanding of his educational 
experiences. 

Education is an extremely important part — but only a part — of 
a student’s total environment. To be effective it must be coordinated 
with other aspects of the student’s life. Thus educators have the 
obligation to attempt to provide others including, when the occasion 
arises, such agencies as the juvenile courts and social welfare 
personnel with an understanding of successes, failures, and needs 
of individual students. To refuse to cooperate or to make no effort 
to work with others who are intimately concerned with the progress 
of a student would be considered a breach of professional ethics. 
Obviously, this also covers the responsibility of the professional 
staff to cooperate with one another in seeking to resolve the problems 
of students. 

(The knowledges, competencies, nnd skills of many disciplines must be coor- 
dinated and utilized in the development of an effective and total program for 
exceptional children. The withholding of pertinent personal and professional 
information within the educational structure is considered a breach of profes- 
sional ethics detrimental to the progress and development of the child. Edu- 
cators must encourage medical, psychological, rehabilitation, welfare, and 
other related personnel to exchange information and services when such ex- 
change will enhance the welfare and education of the exceptional child. There 
is a moral obligation for educators to take the initiative in making available to 
appropriate professional individuals and agencies information which has not 
been requested but is important to the welfare of the child.) 
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10. Seek constantly to improve learning facilities and 
opportunities. 

All educators have the responsibility for improving facilities. The 
teacher or administrator who is satisfied with the status quo and 
finds it easier to please the board and others by not striving for 
improved facilities places himself in a questionable position. An 
educator who is leaving a system may find it burdensome to devote 
time and energy to ordering the educational materials which will be 
necessary for the teacher coming to replace him. This lack of con- 
cern promises not only to work a hardship on the new teacher, but 
also to interfere with the orderly educational progress of the stu- 
dents the following year. 

(The learning needs and abilities of exceptional children, as of all children, 
are constantly changing. There can be no satisfactory single program or ap- 
proach for a given exceptionality. The educator should be able to recognize 
the need for change and be ready to introduce and implement such change in 
the interest of improving or strengthening a program. 

Implicit in the concept of change is the recognition of the need for research. 
Research data are not exclusively the private possession of the researcher 
but should be shared when requested.) 



PRINCIPLE 11 — Commitment to the Community 



We believe that patriotism in its highest form requires dedication 
to the principles of our democratic heritage. We share with all 
other citizens the responsibility for the development of sound public 
policy. As educators, we are particularly accountable for partici- 
pating in the development of educational programs and policies and 
for interpreting them to the public. 

In fulfilling our obligations to the community, we— 

1. Share the responsibility for improving the edu~ 
cational opportunities for all. 

Although the superintendent as the chief executive officer of the 
school board is most closely connected with the public relations 
program of the schools, every member of the staff has an obligation 
that extends far beyond the immediate students within his or her 
clar>croom. Improved instruction will be enhanced by improved public 
understanding of the educational program. The educator who 
refuses to recognize any obligation for promoting public under- 
standing of the educational program is undermining the total pro- 
gram of the profession. 

(The cductitor of cxccptionjil children should promote community awareness 
concerning the benefits and limitations of existing s])ccial education services. 
In so doing, the educator should be specific regarding the concepts on which 
the particular educational practices arc based and report objectively and ac- 
curately only that information which can be factually supported. Further, he 
O should help guide the community to any needed action, including appropriate 

ERIC sharing of information and services with local public and private agencies 

I*””"''”’ whenever this will serve the interests and welfare of the exceptional child.) 



‘!<DEFERENCE TO PARENTS 



■\Vvi acknowledge that a parent-surrogate (and all other staff 
members) is dealing with children who have older and stronger 
filial ties: WE RECOGNIZE, therefore, the intrinsic merit of ex- 
tending every possible courtesy, consistent with the integrity of 
school policies, positions, and personnel, to the natural parents 
or guardians of our children.*!^ 

’^PROTOCOL 

We acknowledge the protocol necessary to the good order of our 
total community, as set forth in the Conceptu al F ramework and 
elsewhere, and we pledge our active support oFTts principles con- 
cerning the mutual respect of our various spheres of influence and 
responsibility. 

2 . Recognize that each educational institution may 
have a person authorized to interpret its official 
policies. 

The governing board of an educational institution that employs 
full-time professional personnel normally designates its executive 
officer as the official spokesman of the institution. Other professional 
personnel have an obligation to ensure that public statements by 
them as individuals are not construed by the public to represent 
official policy statements of the institution. 

3 . Acknowledge the right and responsibility of the 
public to participate in the formulation of educa- 
tional policy. 

One of the major contributors to friction between the public and 
the profession is a failure to delineate their respective roles. Since 
it is the public that bears the cost of education, the profession must 
recognize that the public has a basic right and responsibility to 
formulate, through recognized legislative processes, the goals of 
the program. The duty of the profession is then to transform these 
goals into specific action programs. To deny or repudiate the role 
of the public may work serious injury on the interests of the entire 
profession. The profession does have the obligation to offer critical 
guidance in the formulation of public policy regarding education. 

4 . Evaluate through appropriate professional pro- 
cedures conditions within a district or institution 
of learning y make known serious deficienceSy and 
take any action deemed necessary and proper. 

This section is the basis for the recent development of professional 
sanctions. Where educational policy and practice is allowed to 
deteriorate to a substandard level, the profession has an obligation 
to the public to make known these conditions. Only as the public 
is kept intelligently informed can the public be expected to take 
remedial action when necessary. No single individual should under- 
take this responsibility alone. Rather, proper professional channels 
should be utilized, and only after all else has failed should the case 
be taken to the public. 

5 . Use educational facilities for intended purposes 
consistent with applicable policy y laWy and regula- 
tion. 



Kducation implies a j^reat deal of responsibility and trust placed 
in each member of the profession by the employing board. On 
occasion this will (*ntail providing large amounts of capital equip- 
ment for the benefit of the instructor in his relationship with the 
student. To u.se such equipment for personal purpo.se.s is a breach 
of confidence which, when brought to public attention, is bound to 
place the entire profe.ssion in a questionable light. 



f). Annume full political and citizenship responsibili- 
ties y but refrain from exploiting the institutional 
privileges of our professional positions to promote 
political candidates or partisan activities. 

Fear of misu.se of political power and authority by federal govern- 
ment employees prompted the pas.sage of the Hatch Act. This 
restricts federal government employee.s on Civil Service status from 
participating in the campaigns or activities of national political 
parties in any leadership capacity. Although teachers working for 
the federal government are specifically excluded from the provisions 
of the Hatch Act, misuse of public facilities, time, materials, or 
public funds provided to educators in order to carry out their 
responsibilities to students promises to invite similar repercussions. 
On the other hand, events in the political arena are of critical 
importance to every member of the education profession. There- 
fore, it is incumbent upon members of the profession to make every 
effort to play an active and, if possible, a leadership role in the 
political life of the community, but to avoid exploiting either their 
position or their institutional privileges. 

(It is important to play an active and, if possible, a leadership role in the 
political life of the community. However, an individual must avoid exploiting 
his relationships with the exceptional children with whom he works, or using 
his professional background or the professional organization with which he is 
affiliated to promote his own private political interests and personal aggran- 
dizement. If an mdividual engages in any political activity, it must be clearly 
and publicly emphasized that he represents himself, not his professional or- 
ganization, and if he publicly engages in a citizenship activity with or without 
invitation by public officials, he should still represent only himself and not 
his professional organization, except when he may be duly appointed to serve 
as its spokesman.) 

7. Protect the educational program against undesir- 
able infringement 

A number of community activities are generally regarded as 
wholesome and beneficial, e.g., the community library program, 
the community recreation program, and such organizations as the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. On the other hand, there are many 
organizations which bring heavy pressure to bear upon the schools 
to insert their point of view and bias upon the educational program. 



Kducators, particularly superintendents, have an obligation to 
resist all such pressures unless there is a clear indication that the 
end product is clearly in the best interests of the educational pro- 
gram> Sp(*cific decisions as to whether an activity is an iniringement 
will often be a matter of judgment rather than ethics. However, 
frequent and repeated use of the school program to promote the 
concept or interest of one specific organization or group within a 
community would raise a question of the propriety and integrity 
of the education program and, in turn, the ethics of the educator 

involved. 

(I«iok of attention to a problem of undesirable infringement is in essence an 
endorsement of the infringement. It is the responsibility of the educator to be 
specific in communicating information regarding the programs offered for ex- 
ceptional children and to clarify the concepts on which sound educational prac- 
tices are based. 

The competency of the educator mu.st be recognized by the community , and 
the re.s})onsibility for the educational program of the exceptional child must be 
assumed by quiilificd professional educators. 

The educator should not become involved in distorted public relations for the 
pun)Ose of obtaining funds and recognition, even though such action may ap- 
f)car to be directly related to the welfare of the child.) 

PDINCinE m — Cmmifmmt to the Profession. 



We believe that the quality of the services of the education pro- 
fes.sion directly influences the future of the nation and its citizens. 
We therefore exert every effort to raise educational standards, to 
improve our service, to promote a climate in which the exercise 
of professional judgment is encouraged, and to achieve conditions 
which attract persons worthy of the trust to careers in education. 
Aware of the value of united effort, we contribute actively to the 
support, planning, and programs of our professional organizations. 



*THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STAFF MEMBER TO HIMSELF 
AND TO HIS PROFESSION 

The professional, that is, he who is more interested in his work 
than in its status or remuneration— the amateur quintessentially— 
is the one who subscribes to the journals of his profession, be- 
comes an active member in its organizations, participates in the 
activities of its committees, and contributes to its publications. 
He has a deep understanding of professional attitudes. 

He maintains the proper professional relationships with his 
patients, patrons, parents, clients, and anyone else whom he 
serves. He makes a personal commitment to activities in his 
field, giving his all and stinting not at all— though he knows when 
to say "No" in order to protect his health, and he has a fine sense 
of the balance between scope and depth so that he becomes neither 
dilletante nor pedant. 

He is sensitive to the courtesies, deferences, and protocols 
inherent in the professions directly or indirectly concerned with 
the responsibilities by which he is confronted. 






In fulfilling our obligations to the profession, we— 

1 . Recognize that a profession must accept responsi- 
bility for the conduct of its members and under- 
stand that our own conduct may be regarded as 
representative. 

Each educator has a responsibility to conduct himself in a man- 
ner that will gain respect for the profession. The sections of the 
Code are designed to clarify the accepted standards of behavior on 
the part of each practitioner. The Code does not attempt to define 

either standards of competence or standards of personal morality. 
In the latter respect, the profession recognizes that acceptable 
standards of personal morality vary widely by individuals and 
communities. However, there is a point when the personal inorality 
of one educator may deteriorate to such an extent as to bring the 
entire profession into disrepute. It is expected that local association 
committees responsible for providing guidance about the Code will 
assume the initiative in developing statements that will serve as a 
guide to community mores and expectations of its educators. 



2 . Participate and conduct ourselves in a responsible 
manner in the development and implementation of 
policies affecting education. 

Members of the profession have increasingly asked for and in 
many instances received an ever recognized voice in discussions 
leading to the determination of policies that affect the work of 
educators. At the same time, they are obligated to respect the intent 
of such policies so as not to impede further efforts to secure freedom 
in the exercise of professional judgment. Misuse of sick-leave time 
is an example of an action which would serve to undermine public 
trust in the integrity of the profession. In addition, members of 
the profession recognize that they have a responsibility to ensure 
that demands placed upon the governing boards of educational 
institutions and the supporting communities are reasonable in 
character. 

3 . Cooperate in the selective recruitment of prospec- 
tive teachers and in the orientation of student 
teacherSy internSj and those colleagues new to their 
positions. 

The basic quality of the profession is determined by those who 
enter it. The profession must recruit its share of the gifted and 
talented students if it is to improve its quality and its image. Class- 
room teachers can represent a positive force in this process of 
upgrading by encouraging able students to consider education as a 
career. All educators can do much to ensure that good teachers make 
a career of education by assisting positively in the processes of 
recruitment and selection. Finally, it should be noted that personnel 
administrators have a positive obligation to check references of 
prospective educators in order to guard against allowing the clearly 

unqualified to enter the ranks of the profession. 

(Experience suggests that certain children work more effectively with some 
educators than they do with others. In the process of selective recruitment, 
assignment, supervision, and evaluation of educators of exceptional children , 
it is essential that attention be paid to compatible characteristics in person- 
ality, the motivations of the teacher with respect to his professional selection, 
and hi s attitud e tow a rd excepti o n a l children . ) 



♦PERSONAL INTEGRITY 



We believe in the inherent dignity of all staff colleagues, not 
only by virute of their positions but also as persons — regardless 
of age, background, or rank. Further, WE RECOGNIZE our deep 
and sincere obligation to protect the personal integrity of these 
colleagues by giving them every consideration we might hope they 
would give us. ♦ 

♦PERSONAL CONFLICT 

We recognize that any and all manifestations of personal differ- 
ences between staff members should be confined to the principals 
themselves, and that every effort should be made to keep any evi- 
dence of discord beyond the range of the perception of the children 
or any other third party. ♦ 

♦IDENTIFICATION MODEL 

We believe in the value of maintaining a pattern of personal be- 
havior of the highest order, so that it may serve as an appropriate 
identification model for our children. ♦ 



4 . Accord just and equitable treatment to all mem- 
bers of the profession in the exercise of their pro- 
fessional rights and responsibilities and support 
them when unjustly accused or mistreated. 

In most educational programs, it is almost inevitable that some 
educator at some time is attacked by either patrons or the com- 
munity. Despite heavy pressures, the educator’s colleagues have an 
obligation to support him until such time as he is either vindicated 
or proven guilty of unprofessional conduct. By the same standards, 
no member of the profession has a right to deny any other member 
his professional rights or responsibilities for arbitrary or capricious 
reasons such as discrimination. 

5 . Refrain from assigning professional duties to non- 
professional personnel when such assignment is 
not in the best interest of the student 

The educator who requests a custodian to supervise a class in 
effect places the custodian in a position of acting as a professional. 
This places both the custodian and the students in an unfair posi- 
tion. Such an occurrence is indicative to both the community and 
the students involved that the services of a professionally trained 
educator are not needed. This only serves to undermine the pro- 
fession, which insists that students should be served by profession- 
ally trained educators. This, however, is quite different from duly 
authorized programs such as those involving the use of lay persons 
to relieve professional personnel of clerical duties. If a question 
arises concerning the propriety of assigning professional tasks to 
uncertified persons, consultation with the professional association is 
in order before the assignment is made. 

(The educator of exceptional children should recognize the areas of activity 
and responsibility which are compatible with his professional training,, quali- 
fications, and competence. He should accept only appropriate assignments 
and be alert to situations where his interests may encourage his involvement 
in services and assumption of responsibilities beyond those for which he is 
qualified. 
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There are many eoereive pressures and legal mandates to provide special 
education services. Regardless of these pressures and mandates, staffing of 
a program with nonprofessional and incompetent personnel is deemed inad- 
visable. The role of the administrator in recruiting qualified staff prior to 
initiating new programs becomes crucial. 

It should be recognized that the impact and effectiveness of professionally 
prepared personnel may be extended by the provision of semiprofessional 
assistants. When such assistance is supplied, the obligation to assure that 
the assistant is not assigned responsibilities beyond his competence remains 
with the fully qualified person.) 



*THE RESPONSIBILITY BETWEEN ADMINISTRATION & STAFF 

We recognize the exigency of the interdependence of administra- 
tion and staff (This includes, of course, consultants, collabora- 
ting professionals and agencie.s, and relatives.) and pledge our 
active support of its promulgation and maintenance. 

We believe it incumbent on the adm inis traction to define as clear- 
ly as possible the spheres of influence to be assumed by each staff 
member, so that the basis for respect may be established at the 
outset for the new arrival. 

Concomitantly, we recognize that the spirit of the amateur which 
is essential to the high level of professional creativity to which we 
are cominitted would be vitiated if we were to emulate the job 
specifications of the professional laborer. (See III-3.) 

We believe it incumbent on the staff to preserve and protect 
school property in every possible way. 

We recognize the necessity for the unequivocal endorsernent of, 
and commitment to, school regulations and policies, which, in turn, 
are designed to preserve the harmonious elements introduced by 
the director and founder. (These elements concern values, tastes, 
and standards of excellence, and are implicit, rather than explicit, 
in The Manual . ) 

We subscribe to the practice that, except in situations calling 
for immediate action, courtesy requires that notice be given of the 
intention to terminate employment. ♦ 



6 . Provide^ upon request, a statement of specific rea- 
son for administrative recommendations that lead 
to the denial of increments, significant changes in 
employment, or termination of employment 

Thi.s i.s de.signed to provide persons within the profession who 
pre.sumably are not rendering .satisfactory .service with the oppor- 
tunity to know specifically what the difficulties are. A member of 
the profe.ssion de.serves every opportunity to know why his work 
is so un.satisfactory as to have caused an adverse administrative 
recommendation. Ideally, coun.seling .should precede the formal action 
so that the educator either has the opportunity to correct the 
difficulty or, at least, i.s aware of the reasons for the action. 

7 . Refrain from exerting undue influence based on 
the authority of our positions in the determination 
of professional decisions by colleagues. 



Accepted school philosophy places a Kreat emphasis upon the 
development and use of democratic procedures. This means that an 
educator should u.se the authority which has been granted to him 
to ma'.e decisions. When a profe.ssional decision is clearly within 
the lussigned responsibility of one educator, it is improper for 
.someone else to use the authority of his position to exert undue 
influence on the outcome. 

8 . Keej) the trust under which confidential informa- 
tion is exchanged. 

This section is concerned not only with the fact that information 
of a confidential nature should be given only to others in the pro- 
fe.s.sion who have a direct concern with the problem, but al.so that 
tho.se who receive information have an equal obligation to respect 
the confidential conditions under which the original information was 
given. 

9 . Make appropriate use of time granted for pro- 
fessional purposes. 

Attendance at a specific meeting may not be the only way in 
which this condition may be fulfilled. Members of the profession 
.should bear in mind that self-improvement and quality of .service 
are two distingui.shing features of a profession. Where the lay 
public is sufficiently enlightened to recognize need for improvement 
and to grant time for such professional purposes, members of the 
profession are obligated to re.spect the privilege. Flagrant abuse 
by a few individuals not only undermines the respect for the entire 
profession, but also raises the possibility that such privileges may 
be rescinded. 

10 . Interpret and use the writings of others and the 
findings of educational research with intellectual 
honesty. 

As educational research comes to play an increasingly important 
role in the profession, it is essential for educators to maintain their 
intellectual integrity. The two foremost areas of concern are 
piagiari.sm and violation of copyright. The American Educational 
Research Association found it necessary to drop a member who 
totally misused research data as a basis for drawing unrelated con- 
clusions. 

11 . Maintain our integrity when dissenting by basing 
our public criticism of education on valid assump- 
tions as established by careful evaluation of facts 
or hypotheses. 

The education profession stands in constant need of criticism if 
progress is to be made. Such criticism, directed at programs and 
ideas, differs vastly from destructive criticism of individual col- 
leagues based on gossip and rumor. The latter is negative and 
undesirable, while the former is entirely welcome. Those among us 
who are involved with institutions of higher education regard it as 
a professional right to criticize the status quo in education. Not all 
such attacks may be totally correct, but it is important to distinguish 
between constructive criticism of this nature and niggling criticism 
aimed at a professional colleague or institution. 



12 . Represent honestly our professional qualifications 
and identify ourselves only with reputable educa- 
tional institutions. 

Educators above all have an obligation to maintain and promote 
academic integrity. In some instances salary increments have been 
.sought for advanced degrees obtained from degree mills. Each 
member of the profession has an obligation to see to it that he does 
not further the interest of degree mills by patronizing or recognizing 

them. 

13 Respond accurately to requests for evaluations 
of colleagues seeking professioml positions. 

A great deal of weight is attached to references provided by 
former employers. Some instances have come to light when a 
school district has sought to retain the services of an individual by 
providing other prospective employers with poor references. This 
is no better than the practice of giving good references in order 
to persuade a weak teacher to leave a particular district. In both 
instances, such conduct is detrimental to the best interests of all 
in the profession. 

14 Provide applicants seeking information about a 
position with an honest description of the assign- 
ment, the conditions of work, and related matters. 

A candidate for a po.sition should be made aware of both the 
.strengths and weaknesses of the educational program of the district 
and about the specific position to which he will be assigned. In 
larKe di.strict.s where many teachers are hired each year even before 
.specific vacancie.s are known, the information must of necessity be 

more general in nature. 



PRINCIPLE IV — Cvtnviiimcnt to Professional 

Entploynmnt Practices 



Nii regard the employment agreement as a solemn pledge to be 
‘cuted both in spirit and in fact in a manner consistent with the 
rhest ideals of professional .service. Sound professional personnel 
•ifinrmhins with tfoverniiig boards are built upon per.sonal integ- 



rity, dignity, and mutual respect. 

In fulfilling our obligations to profe.ssional employment practices, 
we — 



1 . Apply for or offer a position on the basis of pro- 
fessional and legal qualificatwns. 



This does not specify that professional and legal qualifications 
should be the only basis of employment, but rather that such quali- 
fications should be foremost. When all other conditions are equal, 
personality traits, for example, may be the determining factor. A 
person who has no qualifications for a particular specialized position 
should not make an application for it. An administrator should not 
recommend the advancement of a candidate for a position for 
which he is clearly not qualified by experience or training. 

(Any position that involves either educational or therapeutic services to excep- 
tional children should not be offered, assigned, or accepted unless based on 
professional and legal qualifications.) 

2 . Apply for a specific position only when it is known 
to be vacant and refrain from such practices as 
underbidding or commenting adversely about other 
candidates. 

The key word here is specific. There is nothing .wrong with 
writing to a district to inquire about vacancies in general. No 
administrator should attempt to secure a position on the grounds 
that he will accept less salary than other candidates. Neither should 

a candidate even imply that another candidate may be less suitable 
or have any undesirable qualifications. 

(As in the case of administrators, no special educator should attempt to se- 
cure a position on the grounds that he will accept less salary or other tangi- 
ble considerations than competing candidates who have comparable or equiva- 
lent professional education and experience in the area concerned. Neither 
should he imply that a competitor for a position possesses less suitable qual- 
ifications.) 

3 . Fill no vacancy except where the terms^ conditions^ 
policies, and practices permit the exercise of our 
professional judgment and skill and where a 
climate conducive to professional service exists. 

All members of the profession have a moral obligation to be con- 
cerned about professional working conditions. Educators should 
exercise caution in accepting a position in a school or educational 
institution where the possibility of the application of professional 
sanctions has been publicly expressed by a recognized agency of the 
profession, and they should certainly respect sanctions that have 

already been imposed. 

4 . Adhere to the conditions of a contract or to the 
terms of an appointment until either has been 
terminated legally or by mutual consent. 

Every member of the ir^rofession has an obligation to promote 
the best interests and welfare of others in the profession. Where 
possible, an administrator will not obstruct the possibility of pro- 
fessional advancement simply becau.se a contract has been signed; 
however, he does have an obligation to protect the best interests of 
students in his care. Administrators should not be expected to grant 
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releases from contracts v;hen such action will jeopardize the instruc- 
tional proj^ram. Under normal circumstances a month to 45 days 
should be suflkient notice to secure a replacement. Because of vary- 
ing conditions, including existing laws and state customs, each such 
case should be determined on the specific facts involved. 



(In the recruitment of personnel, the recruiting administrator should give ad- 
vance notice of intent to the proper officials of the institution or agency pres- 
ently holding the prospective candidate's contract. 

^Vhere an employer willfully and knowingly recruits a prospective employee 
without due consideration for prior contractual commitments, the employer'.s 
act is considered inappropriate and subjdct to whatever sanctions can be ap- 
plied. 

The practice of making frequent change of positions for personal gain rather 
than professional commitment is considered detrimental to the profession.) 

5 . Give promj)t notice of any change in availability 
of nervice^ in Hiatus of applicationSy or in change 
in position. 

When an educator accepts a position, he has an obligation to notify 
all other di.stricts where he has applied that he is no longer available 
for immediate service. By the same token, the administrator has 
an obligation to notify applicants when their applications are no 
longer under consideration. There i.s a di.stinct difference in the 
interpretation of what constitutes prompt notice between a ca.se 
involving emergency changes in staffing and one involving long- 
term planning and assignment. The specific facts in each case must 
determine the interpretation. 

6 . Conduct professional business through the rec- 
ognized educational and professional channels. 

School districts universally recognize the traditional administra- 
tive procedures for the conduct of professional business. It is per- 
fectly proper for an educator to seek to resolve professional problems 
through channels provided by the local professional association. The 
vast majority, if not all, such problems can thus find resolution 
within the professional staff. If an educator has exhausted all 
available procedures, it is proper for him to present the problem 
directly to the governing board. Only after this step fails should 
an educator consider taking the problem, to the public. Professional 
courtesy dictates that educators notify the superintendent in 
advance of going before the board of education ; it is not necessary 
to secure the superintendent’s permission to do so. 

7 . Accept no gratuities or gifts of significance that 
might influence our judgment in the exercise of 
our professional duties. 

This section states a principle that may vary in its specific 
app.Ucation based on the circumstances. No gift should be accepted 
which may even invite suspicion that the educator's integrity is 
compromised. Certainly, educators should not solicit gifts, However, 
there is a recognized learning value when a primary child takes the 
traditional “apple for the teacher.” A complete ban on gifts simply 
is not practicable. Local associations are well advised to attempt 
to provide more specific guides. 



8 . Engage in no mtside employment that will impair 
the effectiveness of our professional service ana 
permit no commercial exploitation of our pro- 
fessional position. 

The first clause does not prohibit all outside ernployment to 
members of the profession. It does, however, set forth the principle 
that such employment should not detract from the performance 
of our primary obligation. The second clause prohibits use of 

prestige earned through association with the profession being 
loaned to private interests for commercial exploitation. On the 
other hand, it is perfectly all right for a teacher to work part 
time for private interests where his talents as a teacher may be of 
value. This section, for example, does not prohibit the sale of edu- 
cational materials by educators as long as parents of students in 
the attendance area are not solicited. 



We recognize that no institution can function effectively without a 
clear understanding of the complex and manifold relations involv- 
ed, and further, that such understanding is largely dependent on 
the cheerful acceptance of personal responsibilities which are the 
corollary of these relations. Further, we recognize that at Hamp- 
shire Country School this understanding is dependent in part on a 
grasp of the Conceptual Framework of Hampshire Country School 
as stated in this volume. 

We further recognize that the impact of a staff member on the 
program of Hampshire Country School is linked to the six criteria 
which are enumerated and interpreted above under Criteria for 
Evaluating Qualifications of an H.C.S, Staff Member*. 
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FOREWORD 



Hampshire Country School is a pilot project for the treatment of gifted children who suffer from 
immobilizing emotional dysfunction. Since 1949, we have shown tliat with the aid of our progiam of 
residential psychotherapy coupled with a strong academic program and the opportunities for the devel- 
opment of leadership, these gifted children can resolve their difficulties and proceed to high achieve- 
ment levels in first-rate schools and colleges. The remarkable successes of the limited number who have 
come to us, and an increasing number of applicants, prompts us now to expand our services. 



Gifted children today are entering a world of summoning opportunities and concomitant duties that 
require them to stretch their talents to the utmost. Their future depends upon how well we guide the un- 
folding of these talents. 



Congress, industry, and ihe public have awakened to the critical importance of this limited but pre- 
cious national resource. Yet, in an era of enlightened education, we continue to miss out on the positive 
contributions possible from gifted children, many of whom, because of the affliction of overwhelming 
emotional stresses, are being disqualified from competition. Inadequately or inexpertly guided, their lives 
may be frittered away in a meaningless existence; tney may even become subjects for closed-ward treat- 
ment. Without effective help, they all too often become wasteful burdens and malignant liabilities to so- 
ciety; with intelligent help, their conquest of their stresses becomes part of their strength. They may then 
qualify fcr tihe educational opportunities, including scholarships, that are available to the talented youth 
who are so critically needed. 



Help to a gifted but emotionally-scarred child can make it possible for him to develop his talents and 
perhaps contribute notably to society; but society has made no provision for the fiscal support of his treat- 
ment. If his parents have the means and can find effective services, such a child may mature into a well- 
educated and useful citizen; if not, aid from an already over-extended welfare agency is possible, but rare. 
In either case, appropriate facilities are almost non-existent. 



Our children live in small family units which provide the necessary acceptance and encouragement 
to social responsiveness. The entire school is similar to a large family in its cohesiveness, low-pressure 
discipline, and atmosphere of understanding. In this setting, withdrawn and defensive children oecome 
amenable to effective therapeutic contacts. 



At Hampshire Country School formal psychotherapy and a rich academic program are complement- 
ed by meaningful activities including arts and crafts, dramatics, photography, printing, frrming, 4-H, 
and pre-engineering activities. A dynamic physical fitness program is offered in camp, sports, and other im- 
aginative recreation on our 1900 acres of woods, fields, mes, and mountains. 



These children are not physically neglected. Yet we must mention their suffering; they suffer more 
than less perceptive children with similar backgrounds. Usually they develop greater perceptivity, more 
compassion, social responsibility, and fortitude than equally well-endowed children who ostensibly have 
been free from emotional upset. Later, they may qualify for academic honors from other schools and are 
then able to expand the benefits of their native abilities and experiences. The subsequent records of many 
of these young people are truly phenomenal. 







INTRODUCTION 



The text of the Conceptual Framework of the Hampsliire Coun^ School program will include a 
variety of images, construdts; or models: a community or therapeutic community; a family or e:^and:d 
family; a rural nei^borhood, a ‘laedroom'* community; aa cvuroau family community; an institution. 

Which of these or other models is assumed by a staff member determines to a considerable extent 
die reasonable expectations of rewarding success. It is well-i-igh impossible to discover which model or 
amalgani of models is being assumed by oneself or — even more difficult — ^by one’s colleagues. But this as- 
sumption, though conceals, is siSi important, for it provides the premises for every decision, large or small, 
that is made wiffiin &e organization. 

If tliere is a divergence of assumed models among those who influence the policies of an organiza- 
tion, the orjganizationm objectives will be thwarted. In an experimental or pilot program there will be 
pressures — ^both internal and external — ^to achieve immediate goals through the temporary adoption of pro- 
o^ures that have proved successful elsewhere. However, these practices can supplant me long-term de- 
sign. We can becoine enamored with the temporary measures just as we can become enamored with a 
cover crop. 

The challenge is to provide the light and nutrition essential to the growth of the plant. Those who 
cultivate Ae covor crop will point to its productivity, beauty, grace, efficier'.t design, and luxuriant cover- 
age. Tlrerefore, we must keep a constant vigil to avoid becoming enamored of cover crops. . 

In preparing this manuscript I am inclined not to write a discourse on organizational models but to 
offer a few introductory observations to make clear to the reader our conceptualization of our therapeu- 
tic program. 

A pilot program must have some buoys: seaway is confined until a channel is charted, .^alyzation 
of the effectiveness of a model, consciously or unconsciously assumed, can come only from an interpreta- 
tion of the results it produces, whe&er or not they are congruent with the model. 

Primitive notions of a family organization reveal images which closely relate to more sophisticated in- 
terpretations of the modem family model. 

To expect anyone to accept a novel image is comparable to expecting an individual to visualize an 
image of orange (assuming that he has never seen this color) from his familiarity with red and yellow. To 
construct a hyorid organizational model from familiar components is no more easy than to mix in the mind 
a new color from, familiar component hues. Only experience can produce a realistically clear and accep- 
table image. 

Satisfying as it would be to present basic concepts intelligibly in an introductory exposition, to do so 
is obviously impossible. Basic concepts must emerge as products — not combinations — of experience and 
interpretation. 

I am reminded of the examination of a little Chicago mrl by a board of experts on dairying. She had 
answered their questions on feeding, lactation, and so form. After a lapse of several moments, one exam- 
iner asked, “How big is a cow?” Holding her index finger about four and a half inches apart, she answer- 
ed, ‘This big.” It was — in her book. 

In order that the parallels and limitations of the models which are involved for illustrative purposes 
may be understood, I snail now discuss them in some detail. It will become evident that, although no one 
adequate model is now available, each model contributes considerably to our understanding. A new 
model must be evolved and projected. 



COMMUNITY 

It is tempting to indulge in the phantasy that we are a community. True, we have no depwtment 
store, comer drugstore, panon, board of selectmen, justice of the peace, health officer, policemen, firemen. 
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bankers, or director of public works. Soil, we do perform' some of their services, and we do have a farm, 
chapel, barber shop, snack bar, garage—vdtli road scraper and plow — stand-by generators, reoraation 
areas, reservoirs and water system, several home units, and, of course, the school. 

Possibly we are more similar to one of diose modem synthetic anomalies Imown as ^bedroom** com- 
munities, or some other exurbai! community. Certahily the word ^‘community* itself is not adequate to 
suggest a complete model, yet we can draw heavily on community organizations for cues and dues 
to cur pro^am. Some of dtese guide-line relationships will be suggested in the section cm Extra-Curri- 
cular Activities 



NEIGHBORHOOD 

Urn less comprehensive term “neighborhood’' may be more appropriate than “community” for our 
model image. We approximate the atmosphere of a rural neighborhood with its church, school, and 
grange. However, our children attend outdde churches; our school board members are not local citizens; 
and our 4-H program lacks the economic and social impetus of a grange. 

No, we are not an autonomous neighborhood, thou^ the parcel is doser than with a community, 
but our concern at the school for the spirit, characteristics, and activities of the neighborhood demand 
that we examine dosely the real thing. 

INSTITUTION 

Point by point, our corre^nding links with an institution model are dear, but the hierarchical char- 
acteristics of an institution, though dways available for reference, are sddom in evidence at Hampshire 
Country School: the organizationd structure described in the first section, we trust, removes .e necdisity 
for their consideration. The result, however, is an organizationd model which few would descifi>e as an 
institution. 



FAMILY 

Admittedly, a family of whatever size is not a model for the organizational structure of Hampshire 
Country School; but it is a socid unit which promotes nurturance, loyalty, a sense of belonging, and 
love-with-security — those elements so essential to the heart of normdcy. 

A school cannot simulate a family in its organizationd structure. The head of a school is not, in fact, 
the mtriarch; nor can he be, any more than the house-parents can be his brothers and sisters or the 
teachers and recreation leaders his children. Such a pretense would evoke, at best, sibling rivalries, hos- 
tilities, and death wishes of the most insidious sort, as well as escapism that is associated with emancipa- 
tion. Thus the family can be the model for the intrinsic — ^but not extrinsic — elements of the residentid 
treatment program. 

EXTENDED FAMILY 

There are civilizations in which dl relatives belong to an extended family. Every member of this ex- 
tended family can call upon other members for support. In some ways this loose organizationd structure 
characterizes Hampshire Country School. The hierarchical characteristics of a patriarchy are liniited, but 
the family ties are strong. At times these family relationships are extended to include naturd parents and 
siblings of the children at the School. This becomes quite evident at Christmas time. The extended family 
accents the advantages and disadvantages of the family as a mode! for residentid therapy. That is, it places 
a premium on intrinsic values, but wedeens the structure of the model. 



A NEW MODEL REQUIRED 

Thou^ the community, neighborhood, institution, and family have all been examined as models, we 
must conclude that none is adequate but uiat elements from each are eminently acceptable for adapta- 
tion into our x . Our setting cannot be classified, for the necessary descriptive words — if 

they exist — ■ have not occurred to us. This lack of a familiar model precludes any accurate prediction of 
the expectations we have of prospective staff members. A new organizationd concept — a new modd — 
would expedite our understanding of these needs. But since we draw on all of the established models, we 
shdl use the expression “therapeutic community,” or refer to the “family” model, or speak of the “sch^l,” 
when the particular characteristics of each of these units is pertinent to our problem. 
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But when we refer to ourselves as a “therapeutic community,” we are doing so merely to incoiporate 
into our therapeutic program some value or values common to most communities, anticipating that our 
therapeutic values will be more amply defined. This must not imply tliat we are adopting some commun- 
ity concept as an ideal modus operand! from which we automatically — through some kind^ of osmosis 
derive therapeutic benefits. In fact, we are not, nor do we strive to become, a community, for a com- 
munity is not an organizational model to be imitated, though it does have great significance to us in its 
methods of reinforcing and projecting social, cultural, labor, and integrative value systems that are hm- 
damental to mental health. Though our focus is on goals of mental health, we must give attention to the 
means by which these gods are to be achieved. The danger is that a preoccupation with organizational 
models might lead to mrmularized and neatly-packaged administrative principles derived from their op- 
erational procedures and practices. 



RATIONALE OF ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICES 

OF 

HAMPSHIRE COUNTRY SCHOOL 



Students of Hampshire Country School present a wide varied of problems: awdemic 
inabii^ to relate to ^er children inability to to authori^ figures or t^^^^ 

ronfiised imaffes of self and blunted super-egos. Note the use of limited ramer than LJc ot or an 
senre of. An^effort is made to avoid enrolling those suffering from psychoses, character disorders, or neu- 

rological disorders. 



Our students need humanizing experiences as the basis for all progress— in academic or life situa- 
tions and in the maturation of the ego, the libido, and the super-ego. 



Such humanizing experiences are brought into focus in Ae classroom, at assem^es, in exer- 

cises at church in arts and crafts, in adult occupations such as mecl^cs, ca^ntiy, and farmmg, 
riding in sports’ and in dancing, at camp, at parties, on trips, and especially m home-hke achviUes. Emo- 
tionaf bloSs to the humanizing process are cleared by psychiatric, case-work, and peripatetic erapi 

The humanizing attitudes of Hampshire Country School are express^ in its organizational structoe, 
its style of home lif| and in the form of its controls. These orgamzational facets reveal Ae mteHelabra- 
ships of administration to staff, staff to staff, staff to student, student to student, and other possible com- 
binations from these groups. 

These facets will be described and discussed in the following pages. It will be assumed that the 
reader’s background will provide the systematic philosophical rootings. 



A rigid organizational structure will, over a period of ^e. be selective of ^aff Jhat 
curity of ^s Idnd of regimentation. Hampshire Country School has a more flmd, flexible type of orga^- 
tion!^Hopefully, the enliftment of staff will be such as to insure Ae contmn^ mamfertabon creab>a^^^ 
judgment, resmnsibihty, co-operation, compassion for others, the sbength to sher bruised feelmgs ^ 
res^from the lack of protocol, the maturity that seeks, accepts, ^d uses criticism, and the willmgness 
to identify with both the projected structure and the objectives of the project. 



H we faff to enlist staff capable of this mature type of functioning, the projected organizational pat- 
terns will, of necessity, contaminated by forms inimical to its basic nature. 



ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 



This organizational structure is designtjd to challenge the capacities of those prepared to develop tlie 
field of residential therapy. These exceptional individuals (if, fortunately, they join our ranks) should en- 
joy a sense of security. Tnose who have doubts, or who indicate a lack of adequate preparation for the un- 
definable demands of this most unusual work, will need the advice of administrative personnel as to 
whether they should make this their life work. Lest the children whom they temporarily influence be ad- 
versely affected, they will need to be wet-nursed. The primary goal is to make it possible for those gifted 
in this work to be productive and to grow. 



Security can be achieved in either a hierarchical or a peer type of organization. A hierarchical struc- 
ture provides security for the bemnner, the immature, the dependent, or the conventional person, al- 
though the immature person is liable to chafe under it. It thwarts the development of a creative program. 
Consequently, we assume a high level of personal qualifications in our staff and trust that most of them 
will accept the challenge of this assumption. 

Hampshire Country School is composed of integrated and overlapping spheres — administrative, resi- 
dential, academic, recreational, and those of the chapel, farm, plant maintenance, research and publica- 
tion, and clinic. Diagram A illustrates this kind of organization. 

In effect, there is some trace of a hierarchy in overlapping spheres; but the amount of autonomy in 
each spere is greater than would be found at the end of a chain of command. Tlie administration, ex- 
cept for its own specialized activities,*" is linked to each sphere by one of the co-directors. Also, commit- 
tees in which a co-director or consultairt exercises leadership links the administrator with the several 
spheres. In addition, special committees of one or more menibers may work on research and publications. 
Each sphere may touch on any other sphere — farm and home, academic and recreational, farm and shop, 
for examples. There is a continuous dynamic shifting of relationships within the total organism. 

It is important that we regard each other as colleagues. The co-directors welcome evidence of lea- 
dership and encourage the development of spheres of influence, provided they are based on the ability to 
actualize dreams which have therapeutic and developmental value rather than on the shifting of arbitraiy 
authorities — traditionally the prerogative of the administration. 

For special projects, small and temporary hierarchies will be expedient, and the efforts by those as- 
suming essential responsibilities, to return to normal adjustment without disrupting the total scheme will 
be appreciated. Such disruption can occur when it is felt that one function takes precedence over an- 
other, thereby weakening the more valid concept of their equivalent status. 

It is more difficult to set up and maintain this type of organizational structure than it is to establish a 
line of command. For example, one of the spheres may assert its autonomy by drifting out of the struc- 
tme. It then collides with and disrupts, or pre-empts, the activities of other spheres. Anarchy results tem- 
porarily, but we learn from the experience how to function better as an integrated family community. Al- 
so, this type of organization requires superior initiative, organizing ability, and responsibflity on the part of 
each member of me staff. The co-directors frequently subordinate tliemselves to those who are respon- 
sible for a sphere — an anathema to the hierarchy of command but implicitly appropriate in this type of or- 
ganizational structure. 

If a staff member is depended upon to participate in an activity, he must anticipate, accept, and 
forthrightly exercise the responsibilities that are essential to its success. 

Codification of responsibilities tends to departmentalize an activity. Such codification might seem 
helpful to new staff members; actually, it creates the impression that institutional gimmicks define responsi- 
bilities. The outcome is dependency on, and further elaboration and definition of, tliose specific responsi- 
bilities which should be voluntarily and cooperatively undertaken and shared. 



* These include: policy formulation, personnel selection, enrollment, finance and budget, legal problems, 
public relations, program co-ordination. 



HAMPSHIRE COUNTRY SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 



Diagram A 



• bee also Page 6 




Com. r Committee 



This type of organization contrasts sharply with the following traditional 
hierarchical type of organization. 



Diagram B 
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Administrative or supervisory personnel in charge of five major groupings of activities: Buildings and Grounds, etc 
Functions are regrouped to accomodate leadership capabilities and work loads. 
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GUIDING GRITERIA 



1. RESPECT, THE BASIS OF CONTROL. The respect of students is the basis for effective Mu- 
ence and control that will lead to an identification around which a child can build ^ acceptable self im- 
age “Slips” in word or gesture, or an implied sanction of hostile destruction or rebellious attitudes, or me 
expression of poor taste in music, art, movies, literature, sports, or manners, all these, vyill serve to under- 
mine such respect. The actions or reactions of a staff member express what may be interpreted as the 
character of die school. The dignity of the school is at stake whenever wherever, and however a staff 
member is involved. One careless move of a moment can cancel the effect of months of careful w 
The quaint admonition of the nineteenth century is pertinent here: Always be a lady or a gentleman. 



2 SPHERE OF INFLUENCE RESPEGTED. Spheres of influence or activity require ^utual res- 
pect among staff members with abutting, overlapping or co-operative functional rdationships. R there 
reservations concerning such spheres, they must not be apparent to the ^dents.peo)roUaiy, of cours^^^ 
is that those whose spheres are encroached upon or invaded by other staff sl^uld be able to mainta 
level of tolerance and dignity that is supported by exceptional ego-strength. Dignity for a person possess- 
ing tliis character is no external pretense but internal and sincere. (A stuffed shirt stance may be as- 
sumed to cover up for its opposite.) 



3. LOCAL CONTROL. Disciplinary problems except for higli crimes, or unless othei-wise indica- 
ted by clinical considerations, should be handled at the local level: 
by school personnel, in school or during school hours; 
by recreation staff, during recreation; 
by house-parents, at home or during unsupervised periods. 



4 RESPONSIBILITY NEVER ABANDONED. Each staff member must be certain *at another 
staff member is on band to take over responsibiUty lor a group mit, activity or project to wWch he is com- 
mitted before he relinquishes his own responsibility. Conversely, each staff member must be certain that 
he unquestionably is free from responsibility. 

5 CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION. Statements from files, staff conferences, or casual con- 
versations are privileged information. Inasmuch as this information may be about students, tollies of stu- 
dents staff members, or consultants, any compromise of such information suggests the lack ot an adequate 
orofessional code and is tantamount to professional malpractice. Residentid Aerapy is subject to so many 
bpijors-anities for indiscretion that more than ordinary caution is required. The hne Detween cnbcal dis- 
closure and ordinaiy gossip is as finely drawn as the line between the exquisite and the^ vulgar m m^y 
areas, or between a delightful play on words and a pun. The distinction is between good and bad taste. 

6. THE HOSTESS. The hostess, or first lady of the house, is the first person to whom those of good 
taste introduce their visitors and the last to whom visitors pay respects. The wife of the director is the 
hostess of this expanded home. Recognition of this fact is especially applicable to such instances as outside 
meals and overnight privileges. Failure to acknowledge the proprieties of a true family not only depre- 
ciates die spirit of Hampshire Country School but robs the children at the same time of an opportunity 
to learn one of the arts of gracious living. Children are more perceptive of graces Aan Aey show, and it 
is in comiection with such subtleties drat the humanizing impact is the greatest for the children with high- 
est potential. 

7 TRADITIONS. Schedules, procedures, and practices* have grown out of experience. They have 
become a part of tbe Iffe of this “school that is home.” They change with mowth md moMcation in the 
composition of the family; but until a change is recognized by a senior member of the fai^y they should 
be adhered to. Specific rules produce the seductive illusion that a definitive statement has been made 
about a quality which cannot be attained— or even evaluated— by mechanical methods. Traditions carty a 
most valuable cargo of the “taste” which die niles are presumed to simulate. Rules, rips, rh^ed couplets, 
and a wide variety of other reminders can help; but they can not take the place of a staff possessed ot 
oood taste and diere is no time after assuming staff responsibilities to develop such taste. 
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8. DIRECTOR IN “LOCO PARENTIS * The director, by enrollment rontracl with parents anU 
sponsors, is in loco parentis. He is authorized to delegate the responsibilities of this obligation. Inasmuch 
ashe serves in this capacity, however, he must have primary contacts with the parents and sponsors. Ain* 
unauthorized overture to a parent or sponsor by a staff member is not only in poor taste but also an in- 
fringement of the contractual agreements for which the school is legally liable. 

DIRECTOR AS “KEEPER OF 
He stan^ between staff and parent 

tors posted on all details that conceivably ^ 

and Se parents or sponsors. Such details may be transmitt(^ by any available means of communication 

9. CONSERVATION. The ratio of payroll to student body leaves little balance in the budget for 
anything beyond the bare essentials. This expanded family has endured privation sunwed the sher- 
iffs papers. Waste, vandalism, needless damage to or ne^ect of wuipment or real property even 

of limited value—is evidence of a tactless disregard for those who Have brought us to our present position. 

10. CLINICIANS NOT ADMINISmTIVE. The dynamics of student {and staB behavior should 
be freely discussed with clinicians. The orderly procedure is to request permission of the Duector to con- 
sult with the Chief of Clinical Services. He in turn mav refer the problem to a m^ber of his departoc 
Except by arrangement with the Director, clinicians shall not be loaded with admimsti'ative respoiisibiii- 

ties. 

11. CLINICIANS DO NOT PROVIDE THERAPY FOR STAFF. Members of the staff may seek 
the advice of clinicians concerning referral to therapists not connected wth the school. But propriety is 
violated if therapeutic relationships are established with school consultants. 

The type of organization which will make possible the functioning implicit ii die gener^port^tes 
or principleHs indicated in the Diagram C. It is made up of the same timber as Diagr.mi B. For toe im- 
mediate future we might well follow this linear diagram, but in so domg we run the risk of calofymg at 

toe status level. 



COMMUNICATIONS 
(Administration & Staff) 



The need for a system of staff communication is always present. An effwtive comnumication 
lessens conflicts in timing and contradictory directives, independent or non-integrated planning, wwteful 
expense, unnecessary running about, the dissipation of energies with its attend frustratron, contm^^^^^ 
changes of direction for reasons of current expediency, friction between mdrviduals, and so fora. M ot 
these confusions create insecurity and a restlessness among toe youngstws, who are most perceptive about 
such matters. Lapses in communication come back to haunt us in the form of minor rebelbons, i^uthor- 
ized departures into unknown areas at ^1 hours of the day and night, arise, one suspeds, m horn hetero- 
and homosexual exploration, less than usual application to academic matters, and a whole l^doras box 
of juvenile conspiracies and subversions, with all their concomitant features of sadism and destruction. 

In brief, this type of organization requires a closely-knit team of co-workers. 



Diagram C places the co-directors at the center of many spheres of Muenoe, ratoer than at the 
a hierardiy (see Diagram B). In this position, they have toe dual functions of mainspring and 
wheel, and are relieved of exercising dictatorship responsibilities. This is a somewhdt unusual 

concept of a directorate. 

With limited lines of command, but with centralized powers of policy formation mode of operation, 
milieu emphases and programming, selection of staff and students, and delegation of responsibilibes, toe 
co-directors can minimize much of the anarchy that can result from vestog m a pwing and ch^gmg 
staff the responsibilities and authority of a democratic government. Collisions of spheres (Diagram C) can 
almost be eliminated. The tendency of organizational units to become so autonomous as to cease to be 
integral to toe totjJ community can be overcome. 

It is possible, within broad, horizontal operational bands to activate simultaneously the creativity and 
initiative inherent in democratic processes. 
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IIME EXPF.UIENCE Plane 



rUNCTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 




Indepen<*«nt 




Overlapping 



Cooperative 




Abutt ing 



Communication (liaison) 

Non-authoritarii^n center of Information. 
Clinicians; 



Psychiatry, psychology, social case work, 
medicine, remedial instruction. 



TIME-EXPERIENCE PLANE; 



All spheres rotate on this plane. Over a period of time aU 
spheres may have any of the four functional relationships. 
Only a split second in time can be represented in a single 
diagram. Thfe above is one example. 



If a satisfying set of relationships exists over a period of time, 
rootings will be put down which may contribute to these, or 
part of these, relationships becoming static, or this can prove 
to be comfortable and provide the plateau from which new 
heights can be reached. 

Some linear relationships must develop. If these are predom* 
inantly around functions the results in efficiency can be most 
valuable. 



In either a static or a dynamic organization the means and the 
results will depend on values, specific goals and practices 
being congruent. Only as these become congruent within the 
sUff can the team work of the staff be integrated and effective. 



A simulation of integrated team work can be effected by a 
regimented organization. In the short run the linear arrange- 
ment is more effective. In the long run dynamic arrangements 
are more effective and satisfying — for those who survive, 
and in surviving, contribute to the dynamic organization. 
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CONCERNING THE CODIFICATION OF RULES 



“God . . . hath made us able ministers of the new testament; not of the letter, but of the spirit; for the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” (II Cor. III. 6) 

Over the nast sixteen years, I have repeatedly stated that each June we symbolically bum the rules 
bom durinX^S^ just ended. Ihave token this position for seveml reasons: I have been vety 
much impressed and depressed by blue laws; rules continue to sound plausible long after their ne^ has 
Tssed^es not evolvJ immediatelv out of conscious and pre-conscious needs appear to be ar- 

Eurary- rules tend to become so voluminous Sat they can not all be remembered; ^d mtos en^f life m 
a bureLcratic web. Life under a set of rules ceases to be dynaimc. It becomes static. 
for a child to experience the maintenance of a society gives way to traditions imposed by elders. T e - 
Sontos be^en b^vior and consequences are imposed on, rather than actively recognized by the 
children.^A deductive, rather :Aan inductive approach to life is enforced. Such an approach is anachron- 
istic in a rapidly changing society. 




Wp have experimented with allowing late arrivals for meals. At first, we allowed a few seconds, then 
two mii ttenrStes The uniformity having been broken the time span slowly crept up to for- 
ty minutes with the result that the kitchen could not be staffed and the teachers had to take over the 
rooS dish washing, and floor mopping. This happened twice. The second time it Kjew out of varia- 
tions tooduced by staff members despite the general understanding that everyone should be *oMe 
bXre Srm™oinL^^^^ of grace. We have found it feasible to allow exceptions for weltonotated em- 
ergency reasons, but we have had to stress with ftie children the need for adequate annotations. 

Occasionally special dispensation is desirable for bed time on Friday or 
becomes doublv important to return to the scheduled time on the foUowmg night. Otherwis^ it 
be bX group up until two or three in the morning an3 then insist on the regular 

rising time! {Ibis practice has also proved effective.) 

At the present time the scheduling of movies on Friday presents prolDlems for the clinical st^. We 
have found that having our own movies is salutary. One great advantage is that the bait of pre^e 
th- public theaters is avoided. We caimot afford the movies unless all children contoibute to to su^ 
port^If^^^ impossible. 

On the other hand, witliout rules, guidelines, or understandaWe criteria for conduct, there is the lade 

of emotional security that leads to inefficiency and frustration of ^s^filmbers must 

wear and tear on the adults and a discontent that is derived from immobilization. T^hus, staff members must 
do Se to ltot^^^^ can even consider the equilibrium of the students. 

If the latter is off balance, despair can easily result. 

Further a complete denial of past experience repudiates the significance of historical prec^ence and 
our cultural hLitage Staff members are thrown in the position of expenraentmg to discover the vagm^^ 
of our children. Chir function is to help children, not provide an experimental laboratory for the staff. 

Some experiences appear to have merit even though our rationale my create ^jculttes in^^^^^^ 
This logic may mean tliat the rationale rather than our experience is inadequate and that wift a bet- 
undoubtedly may improve the practices. Consequently, it is well to give heed to om 

past experiences. 

When the rules which have seemed necessary over the years under differing circumstances ^d with 
an ever-changing staff are collated, I have the feeling I am reviewmg a p^ade of ghosts from the past 
At SrS I have been on speaking terms with each of them; and I have been gready indebted to 
several of them. But I continue to £id security in their demise on bright June days m a friendly but final 

bonfire. 



As these ghosts materialize in the living present, I have mixed emotions: aesthetic satisfaction in a 
complete structure; frustration over rules once plausible but no longer applicable in a living community; 
auger and dismay that I have to face a welter of rules which forebode enslavement for each and every 
one of us; fear that no adequate substitute will emerge to satisfy the demand— or expressed need— for 
staff control; concern that we as a school are becoming a reflection of a detention-type home, and, finally, 
excitement to meet the challenge. I have a glim.pse of a new and exciting organizational stmeture. 

In my attempt to find a common denominator on which to base a new answer, I regard each plaus- 
ible rule as a timber in the structure. Timber may be used to construct a mansion, a shack, a barn, a dog 
house. The design, of course, is primary. 

Our design is the humanization of the individual child. Emotional distuibance or childhood dysfunc- 
tion is die result of insults to the humanizing process during a child’s growth. These dehumanizing in- 
sults are the focal points of attention to the ‘ sub,” “non,” or “partial” aspects of an individual’s personality 
or character. 

The child may be regarded as a little adult or inferior adult — an incomplete individual. He may be 
viewed in terms of some stereotyped characteristic (some type of behavior, for example, that is deemed 
inferior, eccentric, or inappropriate). He may be described as disturbed or neurotic; ne may be classified 
as a delinquent, a brat, a “little monster,” a sissy, a “ham head,” a genius or ‘brain,” or in terms of any sin- 
gle aspect of his total personality. At any rate, the insult can cause permanent damage. Such stereotypes 
may serve statistical purposes helpful in the communication of general ideas, but they should not be ap- 
plied to individuals. 

Rules, physical assaults, and invasions of privacy can be dehumanizing insults and should be used 
only with the full awareness of our protective measures against these results. 

If the word “conti’ol” is to be regarded as synonymous with “manage,” or ‘handle,” or “subjugate,’’ it 
can have no currency in our plan. On the other hand, if “control” is synonymous witih the preservation 
of an individual, or long-range potential goals, or internalized controls that are independent of frustration, 
or the good of the majority, I endorse it wholeheartedly. 

It seems to me that a group of mature adults with similar backgrounds should be able to respond to 
most situations with common sense and good taste. Difficulties arise if a common cultural heritage is ab- 
sent or if a child’s emotional economy does not permit him to meet appropriate levels of aspiration. In 
the latter instance, psychiatric counselling for or about the child would be indicated, since most of our 
children are well aware of appropriate standards of behavior.* 

But we know that controls are necessary. What, then, is the basis for these controls? First, many of 
the children need the security of a setting in which familiar aspirations aie held but without the insisten- 
ces by which they have been negatively conditioned. Second, they are maturing; so new aspirations are 
appiopriate. Third, to maintain an acceptable cultural climate we must exercise the control which will 
allow this climate to prevail. Herein lies the paradox of the group placement of children suffering emo- 
tional handicaps: A system of rules and regulations, which would be essential for children who need 
training U anti-therapeutic for these children. At the same time, some rules have to be maintained. 
Therefore, our system should be concerned with drawing those rules from the file that are temporarily 
essential and re-filing those that are not. 

The real problem seems to lie in the assumption that any staff in the United States can have a com- 
mon cultural heritage. By way of illustration, when discrepancies exist in the dining room, on trips, in the 
home, or in the classrooms, tney reflect, in all probability, not only differences in expectations which the 
6taff think are reasonable for the children involved but actually differences in expectations for aU child- 
len (and adults). Possibly it is at this level that attention must be focused. Although we would prefer to 
do this at the time of staff appointment, frequently it is impossible to do so. 



* Their abreactions to manners are so severe that they create abrasive tensions. Their difficulties lie in 
the emotional (rather than ti'aining) area. The assumption that training controls are prLuary merely com- 
pounds their emotional difficulties. This assumption itself is an insult. 

Obviously, consistency of attitude and practice at the staff level provides the security desired from 
lilies and systems. How, then, can this consistency be provided within these limits without regimentation? 
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For example, we might implement this at the time of staff appomtnient. But this would mean tha 
staff and student would of necessity be selected from a homogeneous culUiral group. This, in turn, wouia 
have the effect of removing the school from the main stream of democratic society. 

Since it is clear that staff consistency in attitude and practice provides the security we ^ek in rules 
and systems, and since this might well lead to cultural insulation, how can we provide a desirable modi- 
cum of consistency and generally acceptable limits and controls? 

This insoluble paradox of a richly multi-cultural society bearc heavily on emotionally imecure — 
hence unstable— children. It forces us to consider a formulation of guide lines to proximate held rules, 
go^s, and levels of aspiration for stafi and students. 

Our initial concern is with formulations for staff. Unless those who serve as adult models can satisfy 
reasonable criteria no formulations for students can be meaningful. 

In the initial statement of rules we should cover schedules, purchases, laundry, trips, and so forth. 
In order that tihe interests of the majority of the children can be protected it is possible that a veiy I mi- 
ted number of rules for control of children may be needed, but these should be agreed upon by the statt 
and should not be in existence for more than three months without review. 

The following random observations intended to be suggestive and tentative are stated somewhat 
dogmatically with the thought that the focus may thus be sharper. At least they will ser\'e as math r tor 
discussion. 

Controls: Controls appear to have two facets of special importance to us. The whole theory of controls re- 
quires study — not only as a means of understanding the philosophy of Ae school, but also as a means 
of integrating and implementing policy which has derived from that philosophy. Fundarnen^ly, we 
should understand “control” to mean the control of situations rather than the control of people. l*rom tins 
we may venture to consider controls which necessarily are exerted on individuals. Controls upon pe^ e 
must, to some degree be matters of spiritual, moral, and intellectual conviction anaong me people contml- 
led. Unless this condition is approximateed, controls upon people become the stimuli for subversion, de- 
ception, rebellion, collapse of morale, or comparable destructive developments. This is especially likely 
when the force of control is applied by an administrative body that those who are governed consider 
somewhat remote, and hence inimical. 

Semantic and Formalistic Limitations of Stated Principles: Our formulation or recognition of principles is 

subject to semantic limitations. Consequently continuous re-examination of what we regard as oi^ prin- 
ciples seems not only desirable but obligatory. Principles give rise to mechanisms: systerns, methods, pro- 
cedures, patterns, eonventions, regulations, restraints, and .stylizations. None of these itself is bad. JNev- 
ertheless, they generally tend to become clothed in rituals which, in turn, tend to sanctify farst the 
anisms and finally the rituals themselves. Too often, meaningless ritual becomes aii end m itself— Iiab e 
to entail a great deal of effort to dislodge and to undo the damage caused by unwitting or unmmdful re- 
gard of empty form. 

Allowance for Differences: There must be allowances for individual differences in the abilities, personali- 
ties, experiences, ages, temperaments, stamina, boiling points, and personal interests of house-parents. 
Also, there must be further recognition of differences in physical facilities available and m the ages of the 
youngsters occupying them. Accordingly, it seems reasonable to expect house-p.uents using them ^ ex- 
ampies to diiect the affairs of their houses in varying ways, much the same as they would d^ect the af- 
fairs of their own homes. House-parents should be free as much as possible from external mterwntion 
which, except in an emergency, is the exclusive prerogative of the Directors. If significant and worthwhile 
results are achieved by close supervision and tight regulation, forced change would seem unwise. It per- 
missive policies within individual houses or classrooms are productive or hold promise of good remits, 
such methods should be permitted to pro^r. Conformity, either for its imagined but unproved effective- 
ness or for its own sake, seems totally without merit. Again, however, experience rather than experimen- 
tal hypothesis needs to be irawn upon by house-parents. 

Functional Regulations: Regulations of a functional nature might well be codified m some manner, but 
holding the actual code to minimum dimensions will greatly simplify its administration ^d reduce clever 
attempts to thwart the system. It also seems important to eliminate from any code speeme prohibihom on 
conduct generally recognized as socially destructive; for example, disrespectful behavior. This kind of e^ 
pectation, which finds expression in prescriptive rules, provokes laughter among Aose subject to such 
regulations and ultimately im/ites thoroughly justified derision for the entii-e code. Re^latiom of the pro- 
cedural variety evolve with alarming frequency into unadulterated nit-picking rather than into intelligen 
and logically defensible avenues of efficiency and safety. 
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HOUSE-PARENTING: JOB OR PROFESSION? 



Images of a home are as multiple as the people who have them. Images of an expanded home are 
multiple within the people who formulate them. Yet we assume that there is a common denominator a- 
liiong all of these images. It follows that a discussion of what is meant by the word “home” at Hamp- 
shire Country School requires and contains at least a general definition. To arrive at such a definition 
will require the consideration of an entire prelude of contrasting images. 

One image that a few new staff seem to have is that the property of a home is communal. On enter- 
ing the school they appear to consider as their own everything in the library, the house, the shop, the 
garage, and the farm. They expect to borrow all equipment freely, even complaining at times about the 
condition or quality of what they borrow, though it often has been acquired through great personal sacri- 
fice. The assumption, obviously, is that home should provide everything. Those who have striven for 
years to develop the area or the equipment are overwhelmed. They can only mumble to themselves 
“How brash! how insensitive! Who does he think he is?” Differences in assumptions about the meaning 
of “home” are not analyzed. In fact, no one knows when or where to begin an analysis of differences in 
assumptions — assumptions that were made, in part, before these individuals could understand the spoken 
word. 

Another image is concerned with intimacy. There are individuals who want to examine all the files, 
the storage spaces, and the rooms usually reserved for special occasions. Where, in the first illustration, 
assumptions concerned property rights, here they are concerned with privacy. One person feels sti'ongly 
that a home should provide maximum protection of his individual privacy. Another feels that a home 
should offer the maximum sharing of privacy. Those who have lived in well-organized homes appear to 
take the fir.t position, while those who have longed for a home but have seen home life only toough 
windows take the second view. 

The daughter of an army officer was receiving the sympathy of an older friend for not having a 
home. The little girl answered, “Oh, we have a home. We just don’t have a house to put it in.” What is 
a home? What is a family? ■ 

Adoptive parents and children may become a home. The home of natural parents and their children 
may be fractured. In a tme sense these children may not have a home or family. Appropriate ties are 
lacking. What is the nature of such ties? 

These ties are habitual interactions which provide unformed warmth. For example, it is expressed 
by tucking children into bed and telling them bedtime stories; by providing food with special care, know- 
ing and caring what appeals to their appetites; by showing real concern for the neatness and the appro- 
priateness of their dress; by unstinting and selfless effort to help when they are sick; and in the concern 
for the arrangement and protection of their personal belongings. This care, then, is for tlie children them- 
selves— not for the impression that they are expected to make on neighbors or strangers. 

A home provides clear and firm disciplines in ethical, social, and personal values, beharior, and as- 
pirations for its members within itself and in society-at-large. 

An aunt or uncle, or a hired man, or even an animal may be a member of a family. How can this be? 
Clearly, ties have been made among aU members of a group that has become a family. It is a unit of 
which the children are a part. They belong. They can enjoy privacy in it but can not hide from it. It pro- 
vides the kind of discipline that curbs or pushes them, but v/hich, in the long run, makes them want to 
progress, to achieve, to contribute to it and to the society of which it is a part. It develops a sense of 
noblesse oblige. It is an environment in which plants, animals, and people grow. It has the tenure which 
gives to life a sense of continuity. It has the substance which, like a carpet, gives children the security 
of having something under them. It has an identity in which they share and out of which they achieve 
their self-identity. 

These ties are the outgrowth of long periods of living together, of members helping one another 
and depending on one another, of respecting oue another for what they can do, for their views, and for 
themselves. A new child in the home is not immediately a member. He acquires membership by participat- 
ing in the life of the home and by responding in kind to the care that he receives. An aunt joins the 
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£u]^, but she <i^ not immediately enjoy full membership: she must erow into the home. If she hn cts 
to do this, she will Ittve to show deljk»cy for the rights., privileges, ana possessions of and eveiy 
member of ^ family. She will assume the absolute minimum a^ut her ovm ri^ts. In &ct, she wiu 
slto out, at times, to let the other members feel that the warp and woof of ^ family has not hm i dls> 
toibed; that her entrance does not change it; and that it has substance and a dmenosble continuity. In 
time she will fully belong. She does not assume that because she is loved (which she knows) her mem* 
bership is dose at hand. She knows that it takes years for love to find that spedal and comj^ete kind of 
expression that typifies a home. Unobstrusively she will sliow her concern for the others and hope that 
with suffident interaction they will, in time, fully accept her as a member of Ae family— as one ^o be- 
longs. 

What this means at Hampshire County School is not too obscure. The family group is constantly 
growing. New. people join it wiA many conmcting expectations. Some of these expectations are congenial 
to the further growth of a fdnily; some are inimical Only as each entrant works— like ^ aunt— to be- 
come a membCT can Ae family as such jell as a new and expanded unit. In any true sense, one cannot 
“join* a home. In fiwt, if he is not to disrupt it at its foundation, he must be very sensitive to Ae identity 
which is its essence. 

He must appreciate and nurture this identity or Acre will cease to be Ae home of which he mighf 
have become a part Like Ae aunt, he cultivates what he finds, Aen retires into the shade to give it time 
to enjoy undisturbed growA. Had that aunt taken it upon herself to reorganize the home, it miit have 
become more orderly, efficient, and prosperous, but it would have become a little coiporationTlt would 
have ceased to be home. 

It is disrup^g and psunful for a family to expand. To grow rapidly is almost to institutionalize— 
that is, to lose Ae identity of a home. 

This is our problem at Hampshire Country School. It is especially urgent for us Aat all of Ae little 
graces that are evidence of care, concern, nurturing, belonging, disdpline, and loyalty should be main- 
tained, recognized, and expressed. It is Aese qualities which are most valued m this expanded home. 



THE CHALLENGE OF HOUSE-PARENTING 



As house-parents in a treatment home or a community of treatment homes, we are faced wiA Ae 
challenge of b^g true parrats surrogate. This involves us in Ae problems and practices that require time 
to re-recreate ourselves. This problem is a lesser one in a centralized home. In a treatment home, how- 
ever, parents surrogate murt provide more nurturance and security Ami would be expected from Ae 
homes of Aose fortunate chilAen who have been satisfied since birth wiA love, nurturance, and security. 
It follows that to provide for Ae emotional needs appropriate to chilAen’s ages and to fiU the gaps 
their past Ae demands on surrogate parent are inormnate. 

The s^al problems which grow out of Aese demands lie not only in interactions of parents surro- 
gate and Aeir children but in the reflection of many social pressures, styles of family Uf^ community 
organizations, and labor practices peculiar to modern industrial Me. 



HISTORICAL ANTECEDENTS OF ATTITUDES TOWARD THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF HOUSE-PARENTING 



Ihis will draw spedal attention to practioes regarding "Ane ofiT and Ae concomitant to> 

ward resj^ibilities M Ae surrogate parent to the (Aildren. A discussion of fomily organization would be 
relevant, but this has been diicuitod in many boob and arti(^.Espeda^ recommended would be **I1ie 
Happy Famity'* by John levy. M.D. In the background of my thiiddng ww be our experience as treatment 
parents in Welle^, Mam^usetts. 
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In that setting we had chUdren with us at home, on visits to friends, on shopw 
at the theater, and, in short, on all occasions when a family reasonably co^ mchide its cMdim naa 
possibly a half day “off’ every other month. This house-parenting was all-consummg^ total effort. We 
Seized that those responsibilities must be shared by otf^s. Our question was to what ext^? 
ized that home life that was well-conceived should determine to a ffeat extent, the spmt of w tner^pe^ 
tic community.* This meant that the sharing of parental responsd)ilities should not exceed the mmimum 
consonant with the irreducible emotional and cultural needs of the house-parents. 



The problem was to organize a community of treatment homes in which xesjwnsib^ties could be 
shared, to a limited extent, without semblance of institutional, ‘F ward-1' <e structo^ 

phere, or flavor. Further, it. was conceived that in the expression residentwl therapy the word re’jden- 
tial” should be used as an adjective. Residential therapy, we felt, shou d become a fine professional art. 
Psvchiatric, psychological, group, and other specialized therapies sho^ be r^arM as suppl^ntal to 
residential tLapy. These ^ould be termed “therapies in residence^ The central *f>:apy shouH be 
dendal. The milieu was not to be merely supportive for specialized therapies; rather toe 
therapies should support 'the residential therapy. The general practitioner would 
and direct the activities of toe specialists with abiding repd and respect for the^spea^^^ 
ledge. I avoid the expression “mineii therapy” as being definitive. The word residential also is w 



One of our former students has su^ested the word “entelectic.” When defined, it appears adequate. 
Po.ssibly we should define residential therapy as entelectic therapy. 



Success in developing residential therapy has been varied. Much depends on the commitm^ of the 
staff to toe idea as weD as to work. It depends primarily on toe excellence and commitment ot 
house-parents the core personnel. It becomes clear that broad social patterns, even laws, as well as 
organiLtional .stmctures of schools of wards, and of a wide variety of treatoent centers ways 
not always subtle), as well as popularized expectations of parents and sponsors, influence every effort to 
provide this type of home life for children. 



• Except for the monthly visit by the psychiatrist, home life was the treatment program. each of th^^ 
visits, we briefed the psychiatrist, who then confronted the boy with issues. After each visit the boy ap- 
peared to .suffer a ‘slump’ for a week to ten d.iy.s after which there was a ^^arp acceleration m 
gress. This pattern revealed the importance of the assimilation level for mtensive (nmety-nimuto) p^ 
trie confrontation and its effectiveness in this setting. It introduced shock into past and present mtegrat^ 
emotional e.xperience, and insight into current processes, as well as definition of goals, ine psychiatric ap- 
proach was Aipplemental. The family life determined the spirit of experiences at other homes as well as 

in the communit)' at large. 



Mv objective is neither to compare this type of residential treatment facility with other ^es of treat- 
merit or custodial institutions nor to argue for its advantages. My concern is with the integrity of oiu ap 
proach. My comparisons and contrasts with other approaches are solely for the purpose of delmmg the 

outlines of our approach. 



With a thorough grasp of the historical rootiiigs of each institution, center, school, or unit, we 
evolv^ a fairly complete coVehension of our rapidly growing field Endowed wito athird ear, a ted 
eye, and a third kiiiae.sthetic sense, we may divine the historical backgro^ds of 
thereby obviate the need for historical notes. But histoncal notes will satisfy more obje^ve 
Some of these origins are {!) homes for oiphans and neglected children, (2) detention (®) ^fom 

or disciplinary schools, (4) out-patient clinics, (5) wards m sanatana, (6) specid classes for the totocap- 
ped, (7) foster homes, and (8) treatment homes. Each of these brings to the field a rich heritage. But each 
.icerns to be attempting to generalize its present efforts in terms which wiU have ^ 
is well and good that the valid experiences of each should be universalized; but m losmg sight ^ ite on- 
'dns the unifino cfintribiitifai of each .suffers. Tlie analogy is with the loss to our culture si^ered by the 
denial or nf)n-re(.ogiiitif)ii by immigrants of their cultural past; or by the conformity of dehnquents and 

organization men. 



IMPORTANCE OF AUTONOMOUS HOME LIFE IN RESIDENTIAL THERAPY 



In the therapeutic community, the academic program is very important. From the student’s v'iw- 
point, it may be focal. But this does not mean that we, with our unique heritage, should let the beautifully 
struchued modus operandi of a school or institutional style of life seduce us into allowing the home style 
of life to slip into a secondary position. Under our present centralized lype of housing at Hampih.re 
Country School this effort is especiiilly difficult. Ide.’.Uy, every home unit snould be at least one-eighth of 
a mile from its nearest neighbor. This would enhance the autonomy essential to a home, make less fre- 
quent that brand of sharing of parental responsibilities which emerges as institutionalization, and allow 
tne surrogate parents the unalloyed and full feeling of having a home. The independence would compen- 
sate for the heavier load. 

This autonomy would relieve the house-parent who is skilled in (or developing) “non-directive” 
skills of the interference of other house-parents — alternately regarded as the source of controls and the 
“old guard”* who appear to be insensitive to this approach, however subtle; likewise, it would free the 
“directive” house-parent from the censure of those who personally prefer — and may be partially equipped 
to exercise — clinical** attitudes in a highly complex milieu. 



* A term connoting both esteem and censure. (1) Esteem, because of its dedication to the systemization 
of routines, stability of structure, self-assurance in effecting major events on the calendar, a sense of com- 
mand in the handling of unusual situations, and an idealized image of the organization. They support an 
aura that emanates from their sense of being the core spirit of the organization itself. Even when mem- 
bers of the old guard are personally disliked, everyone comes to depend on them. When innovators 
scramble the routines which have been established and maintained through the dedicated efforts of the 
old guard, there is a sense of loss, loss of status for the old guard accompanying breakdown of status quo. 
Without its old guard, an organization would falter in its efforts and be unstable in its purposes. It 
would be lost in the camouflage of a mottled background. The old guard provides sharp and contrasting 
lines against which a new image can be projected and defined. It is essential to the very change it op- 
poses. 

(2) Censure, because “old guard” also refers, in popular usage to a calcified attitude or state of mind. 
When it purports to imply seniority, it is clear, from daily observation that individuals with a propen- 
sity to perpetuate obsolescence may join it within weeks of their appointment, whereas others may give it 
valiant battle even after fifty years of service. Where those who seek new designs appear to be divisive, 
the old guard can be depended upon to underscore the same issues with one voice, 'fhe time factor ap- 
pears to be important because over a period of time the elder spokesman for this little corporate reposi- 
tory of status quo and reactionary attitude speak with the voice of experience. New and creative ideas 
are, in part, likely to fail because old guard members are responsible for critical routines of the organiza- 
tion. They may attempt to co-operate, but their basic sympathies will not lie with the experimental inno- 
vations. The objection to old-guard tactics is to its passive-aggressive determination to thwart a dynamic 
program to enliance personal status and to encamp on special preser\'es to the extent that the creative 
activities of a vital program will die a-boming. 

By analogy to age and status, some girls are old maids at the age of fourteen, while some women 
who never marry never become old maids. Some men — married and unmarried — are old maids. We are 
impelled to generalize — without biological overtones — that the tendency toward calcification of attitude is 
constitutional and that it has little to do with longevity or status. 

*• The word “clinical” is used with reservations. The flavor is present — hopefully, the substance alsc/. If 
the substance does factually exist, the art of residential therapy can develop. Since nuclei of the clinical 
attitude (which can grow into the art of residential — or entelectic — therapy) are rare, we perforce must 
nourish practices which appear to suggest their presence. 



DIRECTIVE, NON-DIRECnVE, AND IRRESPONSIBLE HOUSE-PARENTS 



The directive house-parent interprets the non-directive approach of the clinically oriented house-par- 
ent as being irresponsible. The irresponsible house-parent so well counterfeits the non-directive, clinical- 
ly-oriented house-parent that even an inspection of several weeks may not correctly distin^ish the valid 
from the phony. In i:awing this contrast, I do not mean to imply that all clinically-oriented personnel are 
non-directive, nor, certainly, that clinically-oriented people do not or can not set limits. Neither do I imply 
that directive house-parents are not clinically-oriented. The concern here is with confusion about the 
values of two effective groups that have divergent approaches and a third that simulates one of them. 

The irresponsible, like the clinically-oriented, non-directive house-parent, appears to tolerate behav- 
iors in order to raise the level of expectation on a “trust” basis. It is implied tliat the purpose is to estab- 
lish relationships on which constructive responsible citizenship can develop. The irresponsible house- 
parent, however, is, in fact, attempting to seduce the children into identifying with him. The interpreta- 
tion of rules is shaded. Special privileges are too freely granted. Accepted practices are questioned b, 
facial expression or gesture. Under the guise of therapeutic understanding, “gripes” are encouraged. In 
brief, a “popularity contest” is on. This is the beginning of low morale for the group and the unleashing 
of hostilities which have hitherto been harnessed. It is the forerunner of a grand fall for the irresponsible 
house-parent. Until this happens the vandalism and personal aggression, or the misadventures of the 
children, are interpreted in the light of the comment, lou can’t blame them.” 

While the irresponsible house-parent still may appear to be winning, in this popularity game, he may 
be gaining only vicarious gratifications from the behaviors of the children. 

He may be dodging the effort required to set limits, or he may be so weak and inept that he is 
forced to use these ruses. If he hesitates in setting limits because of his uncertain jud^ent, there may be 
hope. He is under pressure. In a deeper sense, ne is not irresponsible. He may get nis bearings and be- 
come effective after all. 



In any case, as the honeymoon ends, the irresponsible house-parent will discover — although he may 
not understand his discoveries — that he has lost respect and control. The aggressions are now re-directed 
to him through a smoke screen of “con” gimmicks. He will fall for some of these. Later, when he is over 
the barrel, complete repudiation will be aggressively directed at him. At that point liis frustration thres- 
hold will be so low that he will surprise himself by sudden eruptions which, to him, are completely out of 
character. 



He will have lost the support of the children and the staff. He has posed as one clinically-oriented 
and has been found to be a phony. 

It is difficult to distinguish between the non-directive and the irresponsible during a staff member’s 
induction, since the irresponsible may so nearly simulate the non-directive clinical approach. After eight 
to ten weeks a clear image may emerge. It may take longer. During tliese weeks, the haunting question 
persists: “Is this individual immature, a compensated character disorder, or a truly clinically-oriented 
residential therapist?” Since a non-directive approach (which is clinically-oriented) yields the highest and 
most lasting results, the program co-ordinator frequently must take a calculated risk as to which will ac- 
tually prove to be irresponsible and which will be clinically-orientated. Often he will be mistaken, but 
when he is correct m tnis game of chance, the returns will be very high. The greatest danger is that the 
clinically-oriented house-parent may become irresponsible when under the constant pressure of those 
who are not clinically-oriented. Superficially, it appears that the reason for this submersion of the clini- 
cally-oriented is the greater aggressiveness of those who prefer non-clinical approaches. Strength of con- 
viction and personaUty aggressiveness are unrelated in the clinical temperament. 



NEED FOR THE CONTINUOUS REVIEW OF PRACTICES 



In time, the autonomous home with clinically-oriented (whether directive or non-directive) house- 
parents will be a reality. In the meantime we must constantly review our thinking and re-examine our 
practices in order to resist effectively the logic imposed on us by physical arrangements. V’-’thout this vi- 
gilance, expedience rather than ideals will determine practice. The particular expedients will be dictated 
by what is known of well-developed practices in other settings — ^practices which may not be congruent 
with the ideals of our type of organization. 
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QUALIFYING FOR THE ART OF SURROGATE PARENTING 



A corollary premise recognizes that in this, the *Tirst Century of the Child , no one is born with 
the sense of “I am my brother’s keeper”. Expert and effective care of children is generally an acquired art; 
“naturals” in this art, the product of significant but unformalized experienced. A ‘‘natural” is likely ^i|*der 
wise and helpful supemsioii to be a niore effective rer’dential therapist than a highly -gained individual 
whose experiences have not suitably tempered him for this task. A “natural” who in addition is well train- 
ed is superior. The satisfying practice of me art of caring for children requii’es the repudiation of another 
current idea: that by earning a college degree, by having an administrator confer a title, by acquiring sen- 
iority and the pat answers that go with it, by securing a series of appointments to reputable institutions, or 
by raising a family of one’s own, it is possible to acquire expertise in the art of surrogate parenthood ^an 
art which requires its practitioners to replace (or even displace) the natural parents, in w’hose hands the 
practice of the ancient art of parenthood nas failed insolar as this one child is concerned. Frequently such 
natural parents prove to be successful with others of their own children, and repeatedly they demonstrate 
their capacity in the care of neighborhood children. In spite of tlieir successes ^r^'ith other chiklren they 
ask us to act as ieir surrogates with this one child. If this challenge fails to humble us, we do not belong 
in this field. But we must not be discouraged by the double-edged challenge of these parents and their 
children. Certainly the parents have been not only humbled but also deeply wounded. They can recog- 
nize our deficiencies, but they will be forgiving if we demonstrate a modicum of skill and a great deal of 
persistence. This surrogate parent undertaldng can be accomplished only by people who are exceptionally 
well-integrated, who have unusual skills, who are especially well-suited by temperarrient to work with the 
particular children who come to them, who are prepared to devote their every emotional and intellectual 
resource to this undertaking, who are free of ulterior motives, and who possess the combination of hu- 
mility and dogged loyalty to an ideal which is described above. 



MUTUAL RESPECT OF ALL PARTICIPANTS IS 
ESSENTIAL IN A TREATMENT COMMUNITY 



Obviously, a house-parent who has the notion that since he is in closest contact with the children he 
knows better than the consultant is deluding himself. Further, such an attitude betrays the lack of hu- 
mility, which is indispensible. Also, it makes apparent the fact that the parent surrogate has an equal 
amount to bring to tne consultant. We are reminded of the ancient Arabian poem about the Mirror of 
Truth which was shattered in the beginning of time. 

All Faith is false, all Faith is true; 

Truth is the shattered mirror strewn 

In myriad bits, while each believes 
His little bit the whole to own. 

What is the Truth? was askt of yore; 

Reply all object Truth is one. 

As twain of halves aye makes a whole; 

The moral Truth for all is none. 

Thy faith why false, my faith why true? 

‘Tis all the work of Thine and Mine. 

The fond and foolish love of self 

That makes the Mine excel the Thine. 

— ^Haji Abdul-Yezdi 

Each of us finds a splinter of this mirror and exclaims “this is the tnith.” None of us, whether house- 
parent, teacher, or psychiatrist, brings a splinter that is better than any other splinter. But each of us 
brings a splinter that is Cerent. A team assembles several of these splinters of truth. Teamwork is basic. 
Even though it does not imply the delegation or sharing of basic parental responsibilities, it spells out in 
large letters the need for continuously re-examining practices which have been warped by meretricious 
expediencies. It especi^y underlines the need for defining and describing the unusual roles to be played 
by this team. 
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GENERALLY-ACCEPTED PRACTICES THAT ARE IN- 
IMICAL TO THE PROFESSION OF HOU«=^. . ARENTING 



I have previously indicated that I would discuss time off. I shall d^cuss the mteinsic reason (nw- 
turance) for Ae arrangement that the house-parent at Hampshhe Country School is on duty (more or less 
for twentv-four hours a day, at least six days a week. Our children need surrogate parents who will no I 
under normal circumstances neglect or abandon them or ask substitute.s to take over for them. The:e 
children despite their facades, need to feel that their parent surrogates (house-parents) ^e en ire y 
voted to’ them. In some settings this involvement would interfere with the therapist s relationship. In such 
Lttlngs gTps need to be Iar|e (twelve to thirty). But in a home-type setting these children need con- 
tinuous attention, almost to the same degree as small children albeit in a different form. 

This need for a strong parent-child relationship can be exploited by the houseyarent. He rnay pur- 
Doselv or inadvertently disturb — or even sever — relationships between child and therapist, or child and 
Sministrator, or even the child and his natmal family. He may do ^s 
ment, status, or possessiveness, or because of preconceptions which are antagonistic to Ae 
this community. These reasons may express his personal emotional needs; they may also reflect the groimd 
mles of industrial labor, which have no rightful place in parenting. 

Current thinking about a forty-eight, or forty, or toy-five hour week, and a six, or five, or four- 
and-one-half-day-week may so completely subordinate the basic idea of parenting as to make of t a 
“shift,” a spell “on duty,” a turn at playing parent surrogate. Labor laws may rule against anyone in such 
a setting serving as a parent surrogate in a real sense. 

Societal reflections exist. The need for continuous care for most of the children is the chief reason 
for their placement. The children may be large and in some ways more matare than many aduUs t.er- 
tirthey maybe better informed in many areas. But there are gaps in their development. T^ical rf 
these gaps is the anxious insecurity resulting from divided care and concern for t ®m, w ic ^ 
nlicated in an institutional setting. If the institutional accent is able to creep into the home-treatment 
type of setting, it possibly is much more damaging than it would be in a fmnkly imperson^^ ^ 

tmcr in which children are less tantalized by having their taste whetted for home life. At this juncture it is 
not^ a question of which is better. It is a question of the integrity of the approach. 

We know the glow that results from our experiencing love for chilten ill this kind of continuous 
effort Also we have experienced the rebuffs and tensions which result from the reachons of children 
hkve trirf the confinement of this undertaldng. If the children d.s^ 

think they have discovered that we must be away from them at noticeably frequent inteivals, they can 
-Id S^reat^Stm^^^ difficult situations fo\ us. They will find ways of telling us. ff we have the 
ca^cit"clerstand, thatle have no right to negled them This positive or negative r^PO“y°^d 
be dess extreme in a setting having the history and tradition of a mstodial insttlutton or m ™ 
that had crown out of the doctor-patient concept and practice. Since the time-on-duty concept in a 
home setting thwarts a basic need which we have stimuWd, we are likely to iscover if we accept 
this concent the children can find ways and means of crucifying us. Their repudiation of us may be dis- 
guised as an effort to command our care. Probably not one of us could pay the emotional price mat they 
exact for whet they feel is an effort to cheat them of this nurturance. On fte other hand, they will invent 
and implement wkys of giving us relief if they feel that we are giving them our all. 

Sometimes we must “pull a sneak” to get our shopping done, to see old friend^ 
pvpn tn take a bath. We must find ways for re-creating ourselves but without inducing the reehng that 
we are trying to escape the children. Simultaneously we must build an image of oursehjes m thep minds, 
with whi^ tLv can identify. This means that, in their eyes, we must have important spheres of influence 
Tn Kra and the larger community TJiis -enforcement of ^ 

son for having teachers double as house-parents, thou^i this is an apparent inconsistency. In part, child 
ran awreS and identify with that whreh is appreciated by others. 

fluence outside the home. Unless the house-father has a sphere of influence beyond the home, he is apt 
to appear to be a nursemaid. We must have parent figures who are complete. 

Despite the modem practice of hiring baby sitters, fte insUtutioniU 
nlace in family life. It has no more place than bickering between parents or parents nagging ot chUdren, 
IrS pretenLg to be thek pals, or of being secretive with them, or of expectmg them to under- 
stand! their Vents’ problems. ‘Time-off,” then, has even less place in our program breause we hwe 
activated our children’s need for more of the satisfactions of a wefi-knit, harmonious, and contmuing fami- 
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ly life than most children feel. Because of the intensity of their emotional needs and Ae fact that we are 
not thS natural parents we are especially vulnerable to the charge of being neglectful, or even of 1^ 
being baby sitters, or of being in it just for the money. It follows that m so tar as possible— without ex- 
hausting what we need to conserve in ourselves in order tlwt we may have it to nr 

to revive ourselves which are non-institutional in form or flavor. Otherwise, we must admit that our ideal 

is either empty or impossible to attain. 



It is difficult— almost impossible-^o schedule these breaks, but we must. We need the strength the 
enthusiasm, the patience, and the hope which can be restored and inaintamed only if we 
for and by ourselves. Parents who are on du^ twenty-four hoins a dav, seven days a week, year m Mcl 
year out,kd time for recreation and personJdevelopment and growth, but without the mbmabon Aat 
diey are escaping from their children at regular intervals. One of the admitted defects in the concept of 
"bme-or is Slat it violates the image of Se home to which natural parents return after an evening s 
recreation. The return may be after the child has been tucked in for the night, but the parents are tliere 
the next morning. Few, if any functioning families stay well-knit with both parents away for one-day and 

two-night period. 

Since we are not the natural parents, we are inclined to demand the alien expedient of a day off each 
week. By this periodic disclaiming of parental responsibilibes we sabsfy nei^er one purpose nor me other. 
The practice gives to our undertaking the coloration of a “job. Am I asking that we pretend to a rela- 
tionship that does not exist? Or, can we be so challenged that we can perform without acting? 

Fortunately most of our children can and do accept the idea of the “day-off. They might like one 
for themselves! In words, they say that we are entitled to it, even though at bmes they cannot accept our 
taicin" it. It follows that periodically we may have to carry on for prolonged stretches ^d then relax 
completely when we are not acutely needed. (Heaven help us if we must feel needed ^ of “e tmie!^) 
Thev readily accept illness an emergency or a very special assignment with which they can ident^ 
themselves as our house-children. They must know the reason. They can not accept what appears to 1^ 
an effort to avoid or escape from them. If there is such a motive they most assuredly will sense it. We 
may lead them to feel that we are neglecting them, though actually we are not. We cannot lead thein to 
feel that we are not neglecting them when this is true. Their feeling neglected, abandoned, or reje^ 
ted” is the issue. Many chilien come to us becau.se the dice are loaded against them on this issue, buch 
children influence the attitudes of others toward ns. 



We shall have completely cancelled our primary function when this “day-off” is extended with ^- 
remitting regularity to a day and a half; then to bvo days; then to two days plus an evening; then to bw 
days plus a part of a second evening— that is, untfl there are only three evening at home m a week. Un 
the first of these evenings the house-children are supervised in a group; on the second, they have their 
own personal things to do; and on the final — ^the seventh evening of the week they can be confined as 
puni.5iment for their reactions to our neglect. Once the wheels have been set in motion, the momentum 

accelerates. 



When, by these assertions of our personal “rights,” we have lost our place ^ in the sun with Ae 
children staff politics of necessity will become the next line of defense (“defense, because our posibon 
will be weak). This may appear in the form of efforts to re-direct the focus of the school program. 
In some cases, an effort may be made to alter other functions. Such functions may be sufficient to 
justify our place on the staff, but their assumption cannot justify the continued execution of parent-surro- 
gate duties. They should be, and must be, combined with parent duties, but thw cannot be substituted 
for them. What should be efforts to define our purposes better and to discover better methods for im- 
plemeting those purposes will have degenerated into efforts to pervert the basic premises of a treat- 
ment home. New or better statements of purposes are always in order. These can indicate CTOwth. But re- 
statements in terms of institutional conce^ or practices, in contrast with statements of what constitutes 
a vital type of surrogate family life, do not satisfy our criterion. 

If after neglecting our respuisibilities as surrogate parents we assume the prerogatives of parents 
we shall most assuredly meet with rebellion, or, at the least, with the flaunting of everything for which we 
stand, when we are not present to impose the limits that express our standards. When this rebellion oc- 
curs, it is not entirely because their natural parents have done a poor job, or because the children are 
perverse, or because other staff are weak or negligent. 



With this long discourse in mind, I return to the commitments made by staff when acceptmg ap- 
nnintments as house-narcnts namely, that little sorties are permissible— with the knowledge of the ad- 
minSon-wten le children are preoccupied with a worth-whUe project, not just supervised or cov- 
ministration wne rmrhirjinppV and that “time-off will he arranged on an average ot one day a 

w«k StTS which isil^ve the least disturbing to the children. The practical diffi^ty, at ^s 
S’ L the Sging of “traiLff" for those having teaching as well as house-parenting duties Since 
8?e schedule regularizes and absorbs the whole week, little sorties and times-ofl are doublj 

diffiralt to irrange-and di ubly necessary. Fortunately, the fact of ha™g status as a teacher reduces ap- 
Senlil aS^andonment that pla^s the ineviteble “day-off.’’ However, the regulariW of toe- 
. good and we shall continue to search for a solution. For the present, we must find means 

tL adverse effects on the “day-off/’ 



orehensions about abanaonment mat piagucb uic uicvitauic , ^ 

off” still is not good, and we shall continue to search for a solution. For the present, we must ffnd means 
for tempering the adverse effects on the “day-off.” One helpful practice is to do, arrange or secure som^ 
thing fo^r each child or for the unit. This practice demonstrates that the children l.\ad not been neglected 

in our thinking. 

Re-examinatior. of practices of “time-or may lead to the conclusion that in departing from an orig- 
inal treatment home residential therapy program the organization has verged upon tecommg just ano^^^^ 
custodial institution. Under these circumstances it becomes essential that we re-orient wrselves to 
primary responsibilities. Short of doing so, we may experience superficial gratifications but s 
no de^er satisfactions. The administration rnuvt draw on every available resource to assure the provmon 
of a tru^e and complete home experience. This is its commitment to parents and, as one of a vanety of 
pilot plants to the professional public. The degree of success we achieve by this approach may well in- 
fluence the whole movement, with respect to the essential issue of providing home-type nurturance. 

The house-parent s problems of “time-off,” of competition with clinical or administrative st^, of 
personal problems of compatibility, and of “one-upmanship’ reflect those ailments of modem society Aat 
Lise many of the emotional problems of children. These social ailments need to be as nearly non-existent 
S pos3 fit a treatment Line, though the pressures of a closed community .-tend to intensify them 
PeoLe who are to serve as surrogate parents must be relatively immune to these societal influences. Th^ 
must have the emotional stamina to commit themselves to a long term of confining and ex aus ^ • 
They must be able to gain sufficient emotional sustenance from the responses of children to maintain their 
own well-being. They must have the personal resources for re-creating themselves during whatev^short 
or long period of time that becomes available. This requirement is almost paradoxical 
parents must have the capacity for involvement with their “children while maintaining the detach- 
ment essential to objectivity. 



PARENT IMAGES WE SHOULD NOT EMULATE 
In a few cases, the natural parents of our chfidren may have been too preoccupied with “chfid vvel- 

fare” causes, community recreation facilities, the P.T. A with assuring their childrens finanaal .-^nty 

or with hciuB pals rather than tlie parents of their children. Certainly parents should be concerned with 
everything that influences the present or the future of their children. But as pals of their chil^en they 
may be gratifying residual needs of their own childhood. Their primary concern should be fte imme- 
diate ancT e.xpLding emotional and deyelopmental needsof their children. These chddren n^d to 
us since they may require a great deal of recreational leadership to compensate their limited cons^chve 
emotional releases. In providing this leadership, we must be aware of the danger of being seduced into the 

“pal” role. 



RESISTANCE OF IHESE CHILDREN TO THE PARENT ROLE 



In a home- treatment type of organization, we must wedge our way into the chil^en’s development 
in spite of the highly organized resistances they have mustered in their own homes. Surrogate parenting 
is not a do-gooder activity; nor is it an opportunity to build a reputation or a clique through which to 
to the position of chief; nor is it a iob in which to settle comfortably. The conamitment, if genmne, will of- 
ten be exhausting. (If the commitment is half-hearted, it may be even more exhaustmg!) We have no ngnt 
to attempt to be surrogate parents unless we are prepared to devote ourselves to this all-consummg etrort. 
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Although our rewards in service can equal the demands, ours is a challenge which few can meet. 
There are lower-level opportunities for work and play with children that do not makes these demands. 



The position of house-parent attracts inadequate people: those who think they can dominate child- 
ren; sadists; sentimentalists; panaceists; dogmatists; and people who hope to escape the humdrum of an 
eight-hour, five-day week. Fortunately, it also attracts well-integrated, wholesome, s’elf-reliant people who 
are capable and desirous of work widi children. It is impossible to identify in advance those few who are 
capable and truly committed to this kind of work at a professional level. For those who have the ability 
and the commitment, the satisfactions accruing over a long period of time are of the highest order. One 
successful experience with a superior but unst^le child can justify one’s life work. A series of successes 
far surpasses the achievements which become possible to most professionals. 



Many people have just been, are being, or are about to be launched in a clinical direction and are 
prompted to move that way because of the promise of freedom from repressive, arbitrary, or harsh disci- 
plinary measures. These are negative reactions to negative motives of which the glowing positives may 
be nebulous yearnings supported by a few bright illustrations of the capacity of human nature to respond 
to sweetness and light and warmth and positive goals. These yearnings are the nuclei which we niust cul- 
tivate. The surest way to kill them is to impose requirements or limitations which seem to satisfy the neg- 
ative motivations. A sentimental response is equally futile. It does not kill outright but does kill, by a 
starvation process induced by nausea. Progress is better assured by depending on “old” practices 
while testing those newer practices that appear to have promise. 



To evolve mature practices of responsible freedom took centuries. We can learn from history, but the 
application of general principles to the unique setting of a treatment communit>- will require time. 



CO-EDUCATION 



Regulatory problems of girls and boys in a boarding school are complex. Why not just boys or just 
girls? 

We believe that the psychological problems of boys and girls under segregation during adolescence 
are even more severe, more damaging, and more lasting. 

If a school enrolls only boys, the more feminine of them become still more so; if there are only girls, 
the more masculine of them become even more masculine. Homosexuality breaks through in more in- 
stances than in the co-educational school. This tendency discernedly increases in cases that do not be- 
come overt. This evidence leads us to believe that co-education is more healthy for all but a few clini- 
cally-identifiable boys and girls. 

Further, we have observed that boys and girls who compete with each other in school work become 
more respectful of each other. Boys are more cognizant of girls intellectual abilities; girls are less roman- 
tic in their fantasies about boys. We have sufficient undertones of an earlier patriarchal system to confuse 
the smooth, co-operative relationships of modem family life. Co-education, we believe, better prepares 
boys and girls to live in the style or family life now emerging in America. 

Also, tliere is no antidote for the wild fantasies excited by erupting sexual impulses and stimulating 
folk lore and mass media comparable to a normal brother-sister type of adolescence. 



This leads to a question of “steady” dating. Nearly every parent is faced with the haunting dilemma 
of ins son or daughter being too much— or too little— interested in the opposite sex. The problem of an 
appropriate balance between acceptance and familiarity is constantly pressuring all of us. But notions of 
what is “normal” are as nebulous and as diverse as the number of people asked to consider it. Each con- 
siJtant, parent, student, and staff member brings a new feeling or view to bear on the boy-girl relation- 
ships of our students. 
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Every staff meeting could be spent in an effort to arrive at a workable policy concerning the problems 
of dating which could provide an exciting and revealing format for group therapy; but by the time a con- 
clusion could be reached new attitudes in society, if not in the staff would outmode the conclusion, and 
differences of opinion would find expression in experimental practices while discussions were in progress. 

Not only in the inte.icist of economy, then, but in the interest of providing the security of a firm poli- 
cy, the co-drectors herewith set forth a policy for the school. 



The model of a family unit, though somewhat lacking, is drawn upon in the matter of boy-girl re- 
lationships. Boys and girls at Hampshire Country School, are encouraged to work together, play to- 
gether, eat together, and have classes together. Square dancing is preferred to round because a game- 
like quality is introduced that involves all boys and girls, instead of just a few, and we are not in me posi- 
tion of having set the stage so as to throw one girl into close proximity with one boy for several hours. 

Letter- writing or the visits of boy and girl friends from the home community may be encouraged 
with the approval of the parents, but dating at Hampshire Country School is discouraged. 



EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 



All forms of therapy at Hampshire Country School are most effective when there is an acUve thera- 
peuticdly-oriented recreational program. There is a high correlation between a weak recreational pro- 
gram and the need for individual therapy. 

The unreliable hypothesis that children will outgrow their difficulties has the limited merit that it 
points to a growth drive of great vitality; a changing developmental status that provides new opportun- 
ities for milieu intervention; and a maturing attitude toward — and growing a. ceptance of adult expec- 
tations and adult roles. Supported by an intriguing, challenging, relatively non-threatening recreation pro- 
gram enhanced by a sense of belonging and by the pageantiy which can be built into the activities, these 
can release normal processes and re-channel, by-pass, bridge, dissolve, or reduce to a non-operative level 
the social pathology of everyday life. The stream of pathology which is fed by fears, hates, and guilts is 
allowed to run dry. Normalcy then supplants pathology. 

The need for psychiatric crisis-intervention, social psychiatry, or casework-therapy is then minimized. 
Only the hard cores of long-standing problems remain to be resolved. Need for intensive individual thera- 
py is reduced by seventy-five to eignty-five percent. Further, effects of the recreational program reach 

all children directly. 

Psychiatric efforts can be redirected to the meeting of staff needs: in-service training, super\dsion, re- 
solving emotional conflicts, etc., reduction of inter-personal frictions; calming unresolved apprehensions; 
clarifying distorted perceptions; illuminating negative transference; and satisfying residual adolescent 
needs. Deeply-buried emotional problems which are reactivated while working with seductive or mita.- 
ting neurotic children can have debilitating or integrating effects. This occupational hazard mal^s it im- 
perative that psychiatric services be available to staff members. The recreational program can have me 
double-edged value of (1) reducing the reactivating force of pupil problems on the staff and (2) providing 
the oppoilunity for help to staff. 



Baseball, basketball, football, and hockey may contribute much to a few. Like other group activities, 
these sports require subordination to the group. Discipline is imposed by practice. Impulse wntiol is nec- 
essary for group acceptance and community recognition. The value of rules is perceived. Tne feeling or 
representing the entire school can be encouraged. In brief, the acceptance of noblesse obhge is niade 
possible. Further, the feeling can evolve that a student, his team, and his school are representative of 
American youth. Feelings of social stigma, which reach back to a child’s early life and have been focused 
in his present placement in a special school can be converted into self-esteem and pride in his school. 
Non-playing students can share these feelings. With this self-acceptance and larger community identifi- 
cation his ego structure is further fortified. 



I 
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Staff must be alert, however, to psychological goal-inversion for instead of identifying witli the school, 
a team may provide the opportunity for psycnological secession fiom the school. If a supervisory stall 
member has suffered the reactivating of any of his own adolescent rebellion — especially if this regressive 
feeling is not conscious — students will sense this condition and move in a negative direction. If a super- 
visors’ ego is overlaid with a prima donna’s encasement, the team impetus will provide the force and the 
opporbjiiity for an holocaustic disruption of the entire tlierapeutic program. Even though there may be 
no psychological secession, the team activities can become so absorbing that its members are not able to 
participate in and enthusiastically support other recreational activities. This not only may limit the value 
of the total program for them — isolating them in an athletic camjj — ^but may also reduce the effective- 
ness of the total program for all students. Further, while some students are gaining desirable status b> 
demonstrating their prowess, others may be over-inflating their weak egos, and the non-participants suf- 
fer by their exclusion from the in-group. 

If the team is unusually successful in winning games, such success may develop some of the offen- 
sively aggressive characteristics of professionals. Should this happen, all of the above-mentioned dangers 
would be realized through the broad advantages of the amateur viewpoint being lost in favor of extrin- 
sic purposes. 

Boxing and wrestling can add a very personal feeling of adequacy that reduces the need for aggres- 
sive, disruptive orality. A variety of physical-contact activities can enhance in boys both a sense of mas- 
culinity and closeness. Needs in terms of independence and dependence can thus be served simultaneous- 
ly- 



Skating, skiing, hiking, overnight camping, tumbling, haying, riding, tennis, horseshoes, square and 
ballroom dancing, ballet, and the building of snacks and free houses usually are supportive of students 
who are fearful of physical-contact sports. These somewhat individualized activities provide the appro- 
priate amount of participation and competition for assimilation by some boys and girls. 

The snack bar has had a variety of conflicting effects. Students participated in decorating and arrang- 
ing the basement for it. At that juncture, the snack bar drew the students together. All “belonged.” Later, 
the staff handled the snack bar on a routine basis — as if ice cr;'‘am, sodas, and candy were primary. The 
variety of goodies decreased. This period was followed by one in which snack bar was withheld as pun- 
ishment. The function of the snack bar had so deteriorated thai it became the mint for contraband cur- 
rency. 



Arguments which sound charmingly plausible about association with the larger community become 
irrelevant, in the light of past emphasis and results. The snack bar can either enhance or degrade the to- 
tal program. 



Each limiting variation in the snack bar supervision has had an immediate reason — one that could 
be logically argued and supported with considerable documentation. Since such arguments originated to 
serve personal convenience, they ultimately proved invalid. 



Every creative, positive idea can go to seed, or be run into the ground, or be dissipated by endless 
discussion of its pros and cons. Uninspired leaders can kill any good idea by mechanical or perfunctory 
execution. Following any such performance, a plethora of rhetoric finally relegates good ideas to the junk 
heap. Good leaderships brings good responses. 



Community activities, well designed and generall) supported by the staff constitute the dependable 
structure, the “meat and potatoes” of the exfra-curricular menu, the backbone of the entire school life. 
Incidental programs have included parlor games. Chess has thrived to the extent that all students have 
participated in tournaments. Square dances have attracted young people from other comii.,.nities. TTiese 
activities can constitute the fabric of normal community life. 

Community activities can be varied to accomodate, support, supplement, highlight, or completely 
occupy the day-by-day, week-by-week program. They should serve this back-log purpose. They provide 
the sense of continuity which is essential to security. The leader in this area not only must provide in- 
dividual leadership for activities; in addition he must keep the staff alerted to possibilities which can be 
re-enforced in other extra-curricular activities, home life, and academic life. 
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Active imaginative measures need to be taken during the last two to four months of a students resi- 
dence to induct him into community activities in neighboring towns: recreation, employment, membership 

in organizations, and so forth. 

The most dramatic therapeutic program in the expenence of Hampshire Coun^ School was call^ 
the “Events.” These consisted of the “Country Fair, Paul Bunyon Day, Winter Camiva , Junioi 
Olvmnics ” “Gold Rush,” “Summer Carnival, and an evening of Uncle Remus and other plays. Each 
event enlisted over eight hundred student-hours. All students, staff children, and staff themselves— youn^ 
est as well as oldest— were included, those appearing to be the most disturbed and those apearmg to 
be the most normal, those with the least and those with the most social skills, tire least md the most m- 
ventive. Tolerance and cooperation were optimal. The ego-strength of students increased markeoly. Ihe 
feeling of students was strong that they were “chosen by the stars.” 



In “Events”— characterized by pageantry and individual and group competition— students developed 
a devotion to the school. Interestingly, the students wanted these events to be strictly “home affairs. Al- 
though sound movies of the events would have been welcome, parents or other visito^ were not invited. 
In fact they were not welcome. Concern about being a part of a larger community became secondary. 
The life of the school provided the essential ingredients of community life. The validity ot this assump- 
tion became evident as these boys and girls took positions of leadership elsewhere. 



Consequently, community activities, sports, the newspaper, snack bar, music, and theater Bad the ad- 
vantapfe of the high esprit de corps and purposefulness which came to characterize me student body. 
During a year of preparation in (mmocratic processes at the committee level, a miscellaneous collection 
of students became a unified organized student body. 



The specific events mentioned above do not need to be repeated. Other equally ingenious pageant- 
games may be developed. But, as mentioned above, no otlier type of program to date has been able to pro- 
duce comparable therapeutic results. 



The one reasonably consistent characteristic is that these boys and girls may rise to a big challenge, 
but, ironically, may find a small challenge too big. After an exciting event, students Teported that 
though the event itself was wonderful, they enjoyed even more the preparation for it. The effective lead- 
er presents the big challenge, keeps it in focus, develops student leaders, incorporates out-groupers, and 
helps tlie entire group to anticipate essential details. 

Music, theater, and parlor games may require either more or less social readiness. Certainly an effec- 
tive reader’s theater may make less demands on social readiness than a full-fledged play. 



Listening to the radio, or watching TV or the movies may have a sedative effect. Certainly previews 
at public theaters cultivate a need for escape which becomes sedative. However, these mema can evoke 
active emotional and intellectual responses— depending on the guidance and motivation of house-parents, 
teachers, and recreation leaders. 



Music appreciation brings a response largely dependent on the attitudes of tbp staff--especially ^e 
male staff — with whom students most strongly identify. Participation in a percussion band has been extra- 
ordinarily successful, both from a release and a social viewpoint. Participation in music of the ta^nt-show 
variety has had a short run of enthusiastic and constructive response. Playing in a recorder fluartet sup- 
plemented by other instruments — has led to the serious study of serious music. Involvement in this acti- 
vity has had an observably elevating impact. 

Puppets and marionettes have had similarly successful runs. Through them the possibilities have 
been graphicaUy demonstrated for identification, catharsis, the playing out of dim and distant traumatic 
incidents, and the putting together of disparate fantasies. 

Ballet shares the discipfi-ary values of major sports, the low pressure of parlor games, and the cul- 
tural activation of m.usic and theater. 



A variety of 4-H and scouting activities has prompted constructive, co-operative^d meanin^l pro- 
jects. These activities depend so much on staff leadersmp as to almost frighten us. 'Diey— like me team 
sports — can divorce students from the total program. Likewise, they can help knit all of the children into 
a well-integrated group. A special danger is that a failure in staff leadership will reinforce the sense of 
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futility that characterizes most neurotic children. Failure can lead to a lack of faith in the promises of all 
programs. Dependability of staff is of the utmost importance. 



We have fourteen areas, each of which contains a variety of activities. These are (1) Sports, major 
and minor; (2) Events, six or seven a year; (3) Community activities, such as socials, games, stunts, camp- 
fires, movies, singing, holidays, and memorial services; (4) Snack bar; (5) Theater, Readers’ Theater and 
plays; (6) 4-H; (7) Hikes and overnight camping; (8) Chapel and church attendance; (9) Music; (10) Ex- 
cursions; (11) Newspaper; (12) Ballet; (13) Dance, square and round; (14) Riding. 



The calendar, communications exchange, and expense provisions for the above, and for other week- 
ends, will be arranged by the Administrative Assistant to the Director. He will also keep open the com- 
munications between academic and administrative departments. 



As a general rule, plans for trips or projects which will involve expense— or which will become pre- 
cedents — should be cleared with tne Director before the hint of approval is made to the students. The 
practice of putting the Director on the spot after plans are under way weakens the structure on which 
all staff must depend. This, also occurs in the handling of routine disciplinary problems.) 



At the inception, and during the formative phases of plans which may involve several students on a 
sizable project, informal discussions should be held pertaining to them with the Director. When plans 
have been completed, they should be cleared with him. 



Those named to supervise programs may call on all staff for assistance. Where other areas of work 
may be interrupted by a request, it should be cleared with the Director. Responsibility for one area does 
not exempt anyone from co-operation in other areas. 



INTERDEPENDENCE OF SPECIFIC AREAS AND THE 
TOTALITY OF THE THERAPEUTIC COMMUNITY 



In references to or discussions of organization structure, accepted and acceptable practices, rules and 
regulations, house-parenting, curricular and extra-curricular activities, our emphasis is on the interdepen- 
dence of ^1 areas of activity or spheres of influence and the total program of Hampshire Country School. 
It can be seen that the validity and meaningfulness of each area is derived from die total organization; 
that the validity of the program is derived from all areas — indeed from every expressed attitude of every' 
staff member. 



Each aspect of a program in a therapeutic center is dependent on the strength and health of the 
totality, and the strength of the totality is dependent on all of the parts. Tliis interdependence would be 
accepted as obvious, hence unnecessary to mention, except for the obdurate fact that staff who are 
young enough to lead in a wide variety of activities which reqiiire boundless energy and stamina are 
apt to lack the sagacity' essential to the integrated operation of all parts. An able, eager, and energetic 
young person functioning in our dynamic organizational structure is apt to be so completely absorb- 
ed in the important contributions he is making that he fails to take into account considerations which are 
extremely important to the general health of the therapeutic community. In fact, by his identification with 
an individual student, who, possibly, re-energizes some of his adolescent reactions against society’s de- 
mands, he may become liable to the charge of corruptibility. That is, he makes what, in a limited con- 
text, appears to be a perceptive and appropriate accomodation to the students’ justified (in his view) atti- 
tudes and thereby promotes a splintering of the structuring processes. However, he may be weakening 
the total structure to the point that it cannot support his own vital activities. Each such activity can thus 
serve to shatter the basic structure, or it can give essential vitality to the total program. 



Concerning the home unit, the core of our residential therapy program, we must J^ec^ize tliat it 
can become the core of a secessionist movement. Or it can become an end in itself. The purpose 
of the home in our setting is to induct each and every child into our total therapeutic community and 
through it prepare him for mature membership in society at large. 

We must explicitly re-emphasize that membership in any group reqimes sacrifice. The individual 
must learn to derive satisfaction from the making of sacrifices for something greater ih^^ themselves. 
Otherwise, there can be no society worthy of satisfying that need of man basic to his broadly-conceived 
social motivation. 

Hampshire Country School must ever have a staft mature and responsible, above conflicting v^ues 
or unfulfilled pleasures — a calming model example to bright neurotic children a st^ that exemp^es 
highest order of citizenship, personal character, embodying the qualities that Hampshire Country School 
tries to develop in her students. 



i 
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HAMPSHIRE COUNTRY SCHOOL 




QUALIFICATIONS of STAFF 



THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM OF EVALUATING THE IMPACT OF A 
STAFF MEMBER ON THE HAMPSHIRE COUNTRY SCHOOL PROGRAM 



Over a period of months the concealed attitudes and views of staff members 
are grasped and either affirmed or repudiated by the majority of the children 
in their respective units. 

A staff member may affect interests, seduce other staff into according special 
recognition, and be regarded by administration and parents as exemplary o 
the spirit and ideals of the school. 

But, if behind this extraordinary facade a staff member of high competence is 
"playing in a different key" than the key in which the administration is attempt- 
ing to orchestrate; or, if the staff member's philosophical orientation (whether 
or not it possesses an integrity of its own) is inimical to that of the school; or, 
if behind the scenes hyper critical or snobbish attitudes are entertained toward 
the program; or, if, possibly unkuov/n to nimseif^, he is contemptuous of the 
school, or its personnel; or, for that matter, of religion, or fine arts, or of 
classical music, or of literature, or even of sports, the children of his unit 
will reflect these attitudes and views, or their assumed opposites, due to posi- 
tive or negative identification. 



These observations concerning identification also will hold true if the staff 
member's attitudes and views are congruent with or ininilcal to the attitudes 
and views of the school. However, as with negative suggestion, negative iden- 
tification with an individual in a responsible position rarely works out advanta- 
geously. 

We may find ourselves at a loss to explain our observations of a child's behavior. 
If it reflects identification with a houseparent, this will be true until the attitudes 
or views coalesse for an entire group. In time we may be able to intuit the 
source of the disturbing attitudes, views, or behaviors. If the staff member with 
whom the child identifies is not a houseparent, the "detective job" becomes much 
more difficult. 

Thusly, we must evaluate staff in terms of reasonably long term effects or im- 
pacts. These effects cannot be labeled, annotated, or proved. They can be 
understood only if this hypothesis of a chameleon- like (or contrasting) identifi- 
cation is postulated. 

From this it follows that we most desparately would like to have objective indices 
for the selection and evaluation of staff. But, these have not been discovered. 
Hence, we must turn to broader criteria. These broad criteria are stated in the 
pages that follow this introduction. 

It is because of the nebulous but highly significant nature of these criteria that 
the contract provides for indeterminant tenure. 



*The fact that an individual's basic attitudes and assumptions are unknown to him 
becomes clear in a setting in which bright, neurotic children are free to explore 
his personality. Under normal circumstances this degree of discordance between 
his "conscious" and "unconscious" might not become disturbing. At Hampshire 
Country School, however, it frequently becomes apparent that the staff member 
needs psychiatric assistance in the discovering of these discordances and in mak- 
ing his unconscious drives and impulses amenable to his conscious supervision. 

When this recommendation is made to a staff member by an administrative, super- 
visory, or clinical ''‘^■^ff member or consultant, the pursuit of the solution becomes 
the suggestee's responsibility. Staff clinicians are not permitted to provide diag- 
nostic or therapeutic services to employees, but they are allowed to direct staff 
to other clinicians. 



CRITERIA for EVALUATING QUALIFICATIONS of an H.C.S. STAFF MEMBER 



Evaluation of the impact of a staff member on the program of Hampshire 
Country School is linked to six criteria. It is almost, if not entirely, impos- 
sible to find a personality criterion which is entirely independent. Even if 
personality criteria, under restricted circumstances, do not overlap, they 
may re-enforce or negate each other. 

With the objective of assuring a desirable balance of personal and professional 
characteristics, these six criteria are stated. At times, since these criteria 
have considerable independence, they come into conflict. At these times, ma- 
ture professional judgment, as expressed by criterion three below, SAGACITY, 
becomes an imperative 



These criteria are: 



1. COMPETENCY in terms of being professionally knowledgeable, of having 

professional skills, and of being effective in the applica- 
tion of his personal attributes and skills under a wide va- 
riety of circumstances. 

2. PERSONALITY in terms of warmth, ability to give and to generate uncom- 

promised trust, temperament (especially equanimity), 
physical and psychological stamina, interests, pleasingness, 
a self-reliant presence which commands respect, integra- 
tion, penetrating social perceptions and delicate social 
sensibilities, and capacity for total involvment in the program. 



3. SAGACITY in terms of 'knowing the environmental score' , of self- 

evaluation, and of wisdom to utilize long-term cause- 
effect sequences. 



4. CULTURE in terms of arts, humanities, world affairs, and hobbies — 

with special emphasis on an historical sense and breadth 
of orientation while retaining identity and integrity. 

5. PROFESSIONAL in terms of loyalty, integrity, identifications as expressed 

in subscriptions to and readings of professional literature, 
and of professional affiliations; in terms of awareness of 
the responsibilities and the social role of the profession, 
supported by a lively awareness of the sensitivities, re- 
sponsibilities, and prerogatives of other individuals who 
have a professional investment In the child or his situa- 
tion, and by an acute awareness of the long-range implica- 
tions of responsibility for plans for a child; also, in terms 
of standards of conduct which can be emulated by students 
now and in the future; and in terms of professional— as con 
trasted with labor, or business, or politica,!— attitudes 
where distinctive differences exist. 

6. ETHICS in terms of urges, interests, and zealous commitments 

to tested standards at personal, social and professional 
levels . 
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An individual may rate very high on COMPETENCY but very low on ETHICS 
because of a low urge for and conomitment to ethical considerations; possibly 
even in spite of intensive training and a high degree of sophistication in ethical 
concepts— as these are likely to be discussed by those concerned with these 
basic problems. Such a person may add much to a program only to destroy its 
totality. His self interest, as he conceives it, may pre-empt ethical considera- 
tions even while he talks knowingly of ethical matters. His breadth of know- 
ledge may be impressive, his personal charm outstanding, his sagacity unusual- 
even though of short trajectory— and his professional affiliations so extensive 
that he can become a formidable saboteur. 

On the other hand, if his ethical urges and commitments are unblemished, ex- 
cept for errors due to limited SAGACITY he can be quite inconsequential. 

That is, ethical urges like competency, personality, sagacity, general culture, 
and professional orientation are interdependent. 

IBls general CULTURE may be more than adequate, but his temperament 
(PERSONALITY) may be such as to cancel his contributions as rapidly as 
he makes them. 

His competency may be exceptional but his interest in professional mat- 
ters so limited that no growth can be expected— in fact, it is almost certain 
that in time he will go stale. 

Thus, we see that all six criteria must be satisfied at the highest possible 
levels. The ETHICAL CODE we are concerned with is only one of six impor- 
tant criteria. Even this one facet of a residential therapist’s qualifications 
requires elaborations at proximate and at more specific or concrete levels. 

We well might bear in mind that although there is no experimental evidence 
for transfer of training , there is overwhelming clinical evidence for the sig- 
nificance of generalized attitudes. However, we must also keep in mind that 
these generalizations may become attached to whole sets of specifics to which 
opposed generalizations would be applicable. That is, these attitudes provide 
poignancy but not direction. The direction depends on such approaches as the 
attached CODE of ETHICS. 

The first alternative (transfer of training) is concerned with specificities, 
the second (generalized attitudes) with abstractions. Thus, the problem is 
to bring the abstractions to bear directly and appropriately on specifics. 

:{c :{c :|c :|c :|c :|c 

For example, if the generalization is accepted that it is of primary importance 
that a child and an adult shall enjoy mutual trust, it is possible for the adult 
to attempt to express trust in the child by making exceptions for him; that is, 
by circumventing the accepted protocol of his organization. The child, instead 
of recognizing this as trust in him, may regard the manoeuvre as conniving; 
that is, as a gesture of depreciation for the organization to which the^ staff 
member looks for his livelihood, his status, his opportunity to practice his 
profession, and for support for his own disciplinary measures. The child has 
not been taught trust; rather, he has been taught dishonesties which dispose 
him toward sociopathy . In short he has discovered and identified with the 
(hopefully well- compensated) sociopathic traits of an adult. In the child these 
traits may become alarmingly disruptive. It is because of this fact that a 



child who has some asocial characteristics can be such a discerning detective. 
Society has always insisted that teachers shall be models. This is the reason. 
Hence our concern with lifting our ethical perceptions to the highest level 
of meaningfulness. 



At the ethical level issues of double standards (one standard for adults and 
another for children) invite endless discussion; at the individual level swords 
are drawn over personal rights versus se nsibilities . but when subjected to 
professional criteria, the answers are unequivocally on the side of sensibilities. 
Illustrations of\hese double standards are: smoking in student areas such as 
dining room, class rooms, movies, and student living areas; yelling, but 
requiring students to speak quicjtly; one set of table manners for students and^ 
the family and another for guests. The issue of personal rights when reduced 
to the lowest common denominator is not concerned with the principles of 
liberty; rather it is a sophisticated version of the baby's theme song, " I 
Want What I Want When I Want It". Residential therapists must have natural 
social sensibilities. 






In the interests of therapy, it may be accepted that low-pressure or permissive 
attitudes must replace high-pressure disciplines. Application of this dictum 
often brings to mind the fable of The Guileless Fool. SAGACITY and THERA- 
PEUTIC PRINCIPLES appear to be at logger-heads. The novice in residential 
therapy attempts to reconcile these conflicting views with erudite phrases. 

But, the discipline of hard materials is more effective than the discipline of 
hard words, or soft words, or clever words. In our illustration, the hard 
material is the child whom we attempt to * shape-up' into sound character. 

In an effort to implement low-pressure and permissive methods, we 
tempt to seduce the youth by letting him illicitely drive a vehicle, or visit a 
dorm without following accepted practices, or go barefoot in the snow with- 
out first getting medical or administrative clearance, or stay up after bed- ^ 
time w’ithout respect to established protocol, or skip breakfast, or absent him- 
self from chapel, assembly, or movies, or neglect care of his person or his 
room, or keep cash on his person which should be in the safe, or engage in 
petting parties, or to frequent unapproved movies. What, in effect, we are 
communicating is, "See, lam really a good guy, " or "I agree with you about 
all this protocol bunkum, " or "I, too, am an overgrown adolescent and you 
would do well to help tne become the leader of your gang, " or "I'll be your 
agent with the administration and in the process you can learn some smart 
politics, " or "I'll get on a first name basis with your parents and we'll man- 
age. " 

When seen in perspective, it is obvious that these garbled therapeutic concepts 
—each of which could find a rationale in proved experiences— evidence, unless 
cooperatively designed with the administration, lack of sagacity or ethics or 
both in favor of ill-conceived principles, and are doomed for disaster. 
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The generalization that " all children need self-expression if they are to 
velop their full creative potentials" has called for the writing of hundreds of 
books to define and delimit its applications. Even so, this generalization is 
drawn upon as a sanction for vandalism, impudence, disruptive behavior, 
licentiousness, and unmitigated license. A perfectly sound idea is used to 
justify behavior which will mean ostracism, hence limited social outlets, and 
general ineffectiveness inmost life situations. In fact, the functional level 
of the afflicted individual will be so lowered that creativity will be reduced to 
a minimum. The only creativity that will be left to him is destructiveness. 

The principle of self-expression has been poised against self-discipline . 
Actually one without the other is sterile. 

«.U 

<4% ^4^ ^4> <4> ^ 4 ' <4'^ ^ 4 ' ^ 4 ' ^ 4 ' 

Another significant generalization is -to the effect that the program should be 
flexible. The psychological atmosphere which the practice of flexibility in- 
duces can result in a degree of casualness which rapidly can become irrespon- 
sibilit'y~ The staff member may linger over some words or a cup of coffee 
thereby failing to be at his post physically and psychologically when expected. 
His post may be the head of a dining table, or at a class, or at the ski slope, 
or at the water front, or the stable, or the rifle range, or at a committee meet- 
ing. Regardless of where he should be and isn't, the violation of professional 
obligations will shake trust in him as well as in the entire organization. Fur- 
ther, it places him and his organization in a hypocritical position when demands 
are made of students for punctuality. The more freedom an individual staff 
member has within an organization, the more essential it becomes that he view 
his responsibilities from a mature professional viewpoint. But it is easy to 
translate liberty into license. Such clearances, sanctions, and agreements as 
are indicated take on greater significance than would be the case where line of 
command is emphasized. Where professional responsibility on a team is im- 
plied or explicit, every procedure becomes an ethical matter. The staff mem- 
ber may talk well about ethical principles, but if he fails at this practical level, 
confidence in his character is shaken. The entire program begins to stagger. 
The principle of FLEXIBILITY has been mistakenly pitted against a principle 
of PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

<4> <4> <4> ^4^ ^4> ^4» <4> <4^ <4^ <4^ ^4^ ^4^ ^ g * ^ g * 

These examples point to the difficulties which confront everyone who adopts 
abstract principles as guides; but, as already has been indicated, training in 
specifics cannot be transferred. Further, the responsibilities of a residential 
therapist transcend all conceivable training . Hence we must work from accept- 
ed generalities. 

The attached ETHICAL CODE is an example of this order of generalization. 

We hope, in staff discussion and in committee, to spell-it-out at the level of 
practical specifics; and, in the process, to consider priorities which can be 
uncovered in our study of the additional five criteria. 

One statement, we believe, always holds true. It is: "Although ethical causes 

may fail for non-ethical reasons, if a procedure is required and is truly 
ethical, every other criterion must be required to align with it, unless, of 
course, another approach which also is ethical is available. Unethical exped- 
ients— even though showing a short term advantage— inevitably result in dam- 
age. Ethical conduct has at least a chance of proving worthwhile. " 




Henry C. Patey 



February, 1966 



THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM OF EVALUATING THE IMPACT OF A 
STAFF MEMBER ON THE HAMPSHIRE COUNTRY SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Over a period of months the concealed attitudes and views of staff members 
are grasped and either affirmed or repudiated by the majority of the child- 
ren in their respective units. 

A staff member may affect interests, seduce other staff into according spec- 
ial recognition, and be regarded by administration and parents as exemplary 
of the spirit and ideals of the school. 



But, if behind this extraordinary facade a staff member of high conapetence 
is ‘'playing in a different key" than the key in which the administration is at- 
tempting to orchestrate; or, if the staff member's philosophical orientation 
(whether or not it possesses an integrity of its own) is inimical to that of the 
school; or, if behind the scenes hyper critical or snobbish attitudes are en- 
tertained toward the program; or, if, possibly unknown to himselfr tie is con- 
temptuous of the school, or its personnel; or, for that matter, of religion, or 
fine arts, or of classical music, or of literature, or even of sports, the child- 
ren of his unit will reflect these attitudes and views, or their assumed oppo- 
sites, due to positive or negative identification. 

These observations concerning identification also will hold true if the staff 
member 's attitudes and views are congruent with or inimical to the attitudes 
and views of the school. However, as with negative suggestion, negative iden- 
tification with an individual in a responsible position rarely works out advanta- 
geously. 



We may find ourselves at a loss to explain our observations of a child's behavior. 
If it reflects identification with a houseparent, this will be true until the attitudes 
or views coalesse for an entire group. In tim.e we may be able to intuit the source 
of the disturbig attitudes, views, or behaviors. If the staff member with whom 
the child identifies is not a houseparent, the "detective job" becomes much more 
difficult. 



Thusly, we must evaluate staff in terms of reasonably long term effects or im- 
pacts. These effects cannot be labeled, annotatea, or proved, l^ney can be un- 
derstood only if this hypothesis of a camelion like (or c_ontrasting/ identifi ation 

is postulated. 



From this it follows that we most desparately would like to have objective indices 
for the selection and evaluation of staif. i5ut, these have not been discovereu. 
Hence, we must turn to broader criteria. These broad criter are stated in the 
pages that follow this introduction. 



It is because of the nebulous but highly significant nature oi these criteris- that 
the contract provides for indeterminant tenure. 



^The fact that an individual's basic attitudes and assumptions are unknown to him 
becomes clear in a setting in which bright, neurotic children are free to explore 
his personality. Under normal circumstances this degree of discordance between 
his "conscious" and "unconscious" might not become disturbing. At Hampshire 
Country School, however, it frequently becomes apparent that the staff member 
needs psychiatric ass’‘=tance in the discovering of these discordances and in mak- 
ing his unconscious drives and impulses amenable to his conscious supervision. 



When this recommendation is made to a staff member by an administrative, super- 
visory, or clinical staff member or consultant, the pursuit of the solution becomes 
the suggestee's responsibility. Staff clinicians are not permitted to provide diaa- 
nostic or therapeutic services to employees, but they are allowed to direct staff to 

other clinicians. 
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HAMPSHIRE COUNTRY SCHOOL 




THE MANUAL 



FORE WOR D 
Why the Manual? 



Fverv statement in this manual should be. and hopefully is, implicit in THE CONCEPT- 
UAL FRAMeVoRK of HAMPSHIRE COUNTRY SCHOOL 

ual? Are -.f P-f they cannot abide guidelines 

unless the wfn^^^ attract people who are able to grasp and im- 

they in exasperation resig . , Conceptual Framework? Each of the above reasons at 

rrr.pSL^'rri£.lc/; «.•« • 

manual?" That is, Why a manual? 

^rrpnl traff' ' regulations. These take into account such variables as seasons, rising 
. h .Tim. hv'^anes meal to where to deposit dishes and silver, class schedules, where 

and bed toe by g . letters when to expect snackbar to open, or what constitutes con- 

to procure stamps and to mail letters, wnen tu r 

“rr- r ^of ttTrntTi^^ 

tions into permanent form are we not ad op ir^ an g _i. chanter and verse? Or, are we 

cifics we shall be better able to modify the practices. 

When the provisional draft of the manual was issued it became clear that everyone °n 
ciipff was relieved and happy. New Staff members were especially pleased. To establish g 
ules'whil n action had^^^ arduous. It had become obvious that the h- ations re^^^^^ 

aT effort to improvise procedures were not only frustrating but embarrassing. It was es 
pecially annoying to discover that if the right lines in The Conceptual We"lihe to 

^^UelTAhe I4i moment an awkward if n°‘ tT^^sc^L^Zt this Ts^s^;* 

^i^fhaT" ItoZ ■^TZtarbtZ%:lii; tme for the ^iter of The Conceptual Frame- 

work. 

manual then provides ready formulations for implementing thoughtfully derived con- 

every procedure could be justified by basic principles, the confusing, 

will mature from this limited perspective but time is required for this process. 

OnP of the greatest disturbers of family solidarity and harmony is this lack of consistency 

cannot come into being, ii^ven in leainiag tu a ^ 

play strictly by the rules. Only later can we use license to advantage. 

If parents, or their surrogates, get together on how to proceed they ^ 

time to toe they may change procedures but they should 

frtv. orrbpstration From movement to movement the notes may be ebangea. a 

mmmmmsmsmrn- 

creation of a grand counterpoint. 
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INTRODUCTION 

to 

THE MANUAL 



ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE: Whenever the permanency percentage of administrators, super- 
visors, teachers, houseparents and clinical consultants exceeds seventy-five for a period of two or 
more years we can hope for the type of democratic organization which is diagramatically represent 
ed on page six of The Conceptual Framework. However, whenever it is not possible to rnaintain 
this stability of staff (low rate of turn over) it will be necessary to put into effect hierarchicalschsm 
of a directorship which Is set forth on page three of the same text. 



. « 



Under, the second set of conditions the Director will appoint committees to liste.n tp problems of 
staff,; to establish hierarchies of command in his absence, to plan and order the activities of the 
day and the week, and in general to 'run the show'. Where such personnel is unavailable he will 
step into the breach him’self. ' • 



When. the more ideal democratic organization is possible everyone will be able to function in the 
sphere of influence in which he is most’eompetent, most comfortable, most needed, and most dial 
lenged. -That is, intrinsic rather than extrinsic motives can dominate the life of the person who 
would like to function -without thought of status or rerrluneration. 



Much of the time we shall find ourselves resenting b'ut dependent on the arrangements of a director 
ship. We shall be making experimental gestures in the direction of democratic processes. Some 
of these will be rewarding, but their .limited compass will be frustrating. 



When it would be simpler to accept the understandable hierarchies of a directorship, why should we 
burden ourselves in an effort to evolve a truer form of democracy? First, although loaded with 
frustration and grief the experience is more exciting and we hope to attract adventurous, creative 
people to our staff. They are willing to pay this emotional price. Second, the eternal. quest for 
aijtononious identity is ever beckoning. Third, if we are to have a vital part in preparing the lead- 
ers of tomorrow in our great democracy, we must create a community in which children can have 
a grass roots experience in this kind of Ufe. Further, our children have the ingredients for this 
kind of leadership: intelligence,- social perceptivity, and a dash of rebelliousness. With these 
characteristics fashioned in a mould of compassion at Hampshire Country School we should look 
forward to the production of a high percentage of outstanding leaders. 



sV Vi* V* V* V* V* V* V* V* 



CONTRACTUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF this MANUAL: The policies and instructions set forth in this 
manual have been stated and approved by staff and administration in the course of weekly staff raeet 
ings during the 1964-65 school year. Staff members are urged to keep this manual and its amend- 
ments available for ready reference. 



It is provided in the STAFF CONTRACT that: 



"Staff members are expected to participate in the introduction of new, or the modification of 
old techniques to make them consonant with staff capabilities, physical facilities, and other 
resources. Practices as determined by the administration and staff shall be in keeping with 
the philosophical and theoretical statements in The Program (The Conceptual Framework of 
Hampshire Country School), and shall be binding on all employees. Insofar as is feasible 
these practices are and;Shaibe enunciated in the Manual. This Manual may be amended as 
determined by the Director, or by the Staff subject to veto by the Director. 



Acceptance of a payroll check or a professional fee automatically puts into force the provisions of 
this manual (or its amended form), regardless of whether or not the contract has been signed; but, 
provided that this statement has been placed in the hands of the employee. 
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SOTMARY STAFF FIjNCTIONS: HAMPSHIRE COUNTRY SCHOOL is a complex, highly ‘ntegrat- 

fc^mmLitv of surroga e homes. We are concerned with parental responsibilities to individual 

unurlnd to the school as an integrated home- community for all students. We must find a 
lOuse units and to tne ^ activities of individual units and the sc' .ool community as a whole. If 

easona e Veen the children highly involved at both levels we shall shortly suffer a 

:ie\ror irainVe:".^rtrrpt tTco-%^ 

ion, and among staff members, is the essence of our successful co-operative effort. 

prp qurroaate narents Surrogate is defined: ''to put in the place of, agent or substitute' . We 
fave responsfbUitiL as pkrents, Is teachers, 

rhu7;en"a;: "wt^Te enUr^ly responsible for them. We provide not only the homes but the 
community for the homes. 

ro serve as ParenU m this large sense o^ ^tr^e^b^bbTude^Tbs ^faiurmrs^ab™ infS-- 
So!te L^to^n^trmarbHai^^^^^^^^ At one and the same time there must be an ap- 

propriate balance of protection and exposure. 

bbll«"to'bLTo^^bb meam ‘ B ”, ‘boo'bHl°bbe«Ts7o; lUtTe'/r' too much inside information and 
too little or too much supervision. What guidelines are there . 

Our first guideline is to the effect that the good parent has the maximum of confidence and trust 
Hie narf of his children. This means that he should not impose on them responsibilities for 
rhichtrey are unprepared, nor should he deny them a reasonable amount of privacy and inoepend- 
Tn« Unfortbnatbly : the parents who are most vocal in their claims to congruency with those 
guidelines usually are the most inept. Possibly an objective observer must apply the pndelincs. 

If this Boal is acMeved it does assure from the children the courtesies which an executive would 
acbordlTs sbcreuryfwhere he is going, the purpose of the trip, how to be reached, and when to 
be expected to return. Also the trust should be such that miscalculations, 

accidents of significance, and other significant occurrences of trip will be placed on the lecord. 

These generalities hold at all age levels even though they may be stated differently for age five, 

fifteen, or fifty. 

Second, the good parent takes responsibility tor other children in 

for thoLe with whLi his child associates. Each parent can presume to some exten 

aoe Xch otherpaTents will provide to his children, but he will be very care ul not to 'd^p his 

bhUdren oniie comLnity. L a surrogate home- community this is extremely important. 

Third he is objective toward the behavior of his children even while being their advocate. “ °‘ber 
narbnJs are 'boiertg' for him he will be appreciative rather than critical of their efforts. To fte 
extent that he turns his children loose on the community he must become protective of t e c 
Uy.'1n7bommu"t/JLris likely to be viewed as a nbblfaeL^Tb: ”"^ 1 ^ 

portant than in a 'natural'commumty, but again, it is more i y i,'® ehlMren' He knows 

bty-minded parent will guard against feeling tha^^ 

1. ..d .h.. h. h.. l.».. .p,,.prl... .aid. If fW*" “ 

or to be inclined to pretend concern which has little protective of his child- 

thp misbehavior If he is overly severe, the comm-unity will become overly p 

ren TMs mispiaced er^phasis! 1 turn will act as a sanction. This type of unvoiced sane ion on 
the ‘part of the parent or the community is one beginning of delinquency. ^ 

fully evaluated by older residents on his or her acceptance and handling y P mem- 

responsibilities. In a residential treatment community everyone is happier when a new staff mem 

ber 'gets this picture'. 
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STAFF COMMUNICATION TO THE DIRECTOR OR HIS ASSISTANT 

Staff members, before leaving the campus shall advise designated personnel of plans. 
This is essential to continuous supervision. Also, as a matter of courtesy, someone 
in a central location should know the whereabouts of a staff member if and when he or 
she receives a phone call. 

The Director needs to know when students are off campus. Use the form at the infor- 
mation box in the first floor hall (near the office door) BEFORE you leave the campus 
with a student. Occasionally, even though infrequently, this inforrnation is critical.^ 

Its availability is comparable to insurance when we have a fire. (This form is in addi- 
tion t ' the "Sign-out Sheet" attached to the wall nearby.) 

Houseparents are expected to phone Mr, or Mrs, Patey for appointments with students. 
In order tha,t Mr, & Mrs. Patey may not be overwhelmed by student visits, it is well for 
houseparents, the Dean, the secretar'y, or other personnel to attempt to answer as 
many questions as possible. However, the children MUST NOT feel that their lines of 
comnHinication with the Patey s are cut off or even impaired. Further, a question may 
only be a pretext for an important life-line to the Patey s. Not only must the importance 
of the question be evaluated, but the validity of the child's feeling must be estimated. 

The repercussions of feelings of being; "cut off" can be more damaging and overwhelm- 
ing than a constant buzz of student visitors. Every staff member must develop his 
'third ear'. 

In dealing with a student in a house unit other than your own, it is normally desirable 
to deal through the houseparent of the unit in which the child lives. Emergencies may 
arise which make this procedure impractical in which case the student's houseparent 
should, as soon as possible, be 'briefed' on the incident for his guidance in any action 
he may feel to be necessary. 

Restrictions must be reported AT ONCE to administrative personnel. This informa- 
tion is essential in the control of off-campus activities by the restricted student. These 
may include bowling, swimming, shopping, and recreation trips; also, this information 
may be crucial in making arrangements with parents for visits to the school which 
could involve off-campus trips. Also, types of punishment which violate the Concept- 
ual Framework of Hampshire Country School can quickly gain vogue if this clearance 
is not effective. It is the responsibility of administrative and supervisory staff to keep 
the Director advised of such trends. 

The Director must have, in writing, all information on awards, punishments, and re- 
strictions for the clinical file; also, the houseparents estimates of progress and regres- 
sion, This information is most important to phone responses to professional and par- 
ental enquiries; also to discussions with visiting parents. In our setting so many things 
happen so rapidly tli9.t it is ^possible to» remember significant facts to say nothing of 
relevant chronology without these notes. Printed forms are provided for these brief 
reports. 
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ERIC 



STAFF 



T^^ool's liability for staff members who have no school group insurance is limit- 
ed to payments pro-rated according to the amount of salary and the length of service 
of the staff member as stipulated in the contract. 



Hampshire Country School is not liable for injuries sustained by staff members while 
they are using school animals for recreation purposes. 

Animals belonging to staff can be on school premises only subject to the terms stipu- 
lated in the contract. 

Car Parking and Identi ficatio n , • i v 

Staff members' private cars on the premises are park>.d at the owner s risk. ac 
staff member is required to furnish the Director with 1.) Make of car , 2. ) Style o , 

3. ) License number, 4.) Proof of adequate insurance. Failure to provide these data 

may constitute a breach of contract. 

There shall be no smoking in the student dining room and in areas of public assembly. 

As a matter of courtesy those who smoke should bt careful not to aggravate non-smo 
ers, and especially those who would like to smoke but are not allowed to do so. ISee 
the. Conceptual Framework of Hampshire Country School for discussion of Personaliza- 
tion and Depersonalization" and for discussion of recognizing the inherent dignity of 
everyone. These discussions are central to the Program to which each s a em er 
is committed by contract. 

unmarried staff member has 1 l/Z days per week (36 hours) free time. 

( 1/2 day for clean-up, laundry, shopping, car, etc. and 1 day for recreation or 

Each married couple has one full day (24 hours) free time. One member of a^ 
couple can get the routines of existence (as above) done while the other provides 
coverage at the school. Again, this leaves 24 hours for recreation or relaxation. 
The condition for and limits of time off a:;e stated in the contract. Usually 1 is 
best for staff to take time off as it is scheduled. The cumulative tension a ^ 
out of long periods of work without a break are more damaging than the good which 

can be gained from a longer period of accumulated time off. 

4. ) However, no time off is allowed on days on which 'all-school events are schedul^ed. 

These may be holidays or special events. If a staff member allows his private 
to compete with major school occasions, we cannot have the esprit ^ corps which 

makes life livable, and which assures success for our efforts. 

Th^^ T H ^ctor requires written notice of any deviation from the established schedule. 
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STUDENTS 



Allowance 

Before 3:30 P.M, on Wednesdays a request for the weekly allowance of unit members 
is given to Mrs. Patey through the main office or to her delegate as assigned by her. 

The allowance is to be picked up at a time and place designated by Mrs. Patey. 

The sum of $1.75 per week is available for individual student allowances. 

In addition, the sum of $0.75 (seventy-five cents) will be held in trust by the Director 
for the financing of activities which he deems to be advantageous to the students. Any 
part of this seventy-five cent sum which has not been used by the end of the school 
year will be invested in equipment of cultural significance, e.g., records, tapes, films 
books, etc. 

The sum of $o,60 (sixty cents) per student per week will be available for unit snacks 
or other entertainment or. the campus. 

Houseparents duties include a check with each of their students as to funds needed to 
meet costs of trips and activities. 

Houseparents retain not more than $20.00 of student monies at any time. Surpluses 
shall be deposited in the office safe where they can be drawn upon as needed. 

Dispensing of and accounting for student funds is the responsibility of houseparents. 
Prescribed accounting procedures shall be followed. For example, the break-down 
of expenditures shall be shown: Sept. 5, 1965 Boston to Ballet; admission $1.50, 
snacks $0.25, transportation $1.50 (pro-rated among passengers) Debit Total $3.25. 



See attached letter on smoking. 

Fines 

Fines shall not be imposed in amounts that reduce the allowance to less than $0.50 
per week without the approval of the Director, or, in his absence, his delegate. Fines 
not involving property damage or loss will be added to the account described under 
Allowance paragraph four. 

Damage 

Staff members are to check their units daily for damage and to report such damages 
to the Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 

The cost of damage shall be charged against the allowance of the individual student. 
However, if the student cannot be identified, but the unit in which the individual lives 
can be identified, the un't shall be charged. If the unit cannot be identified but a 
larger group can be identified, the next larger group shall be charged. If no respon- 
sibility can be determined, except that it is a student or group of students, the entire 
student body shall be charged. 

It is basic that students shall learn to accept citizenship responsibilities rather than 
to adopt the anti-social attitudes which ar^ expressed by such v^ords as "fink". 

If damage to property is not reported due to negligence on the part of a staff member, 
the staff member becomes personally liable for the damage. 

Damage from June 1 to Commencement, unless the responsible party is easily identi- 
fied, shall be pro-rated among all students. 
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Damage (Cont) 



nmp^the Dropertv of students as they terminate contact with the school, - pro 

vided only that they leave in good standing. If they do not ® 

their balance shall be placed in the account for equipment for cultural activities 

Snack Bar 

Snack bar and school supplies are available according to the schedule posted at 
the entrance to the snack bar area. 

Students may spend $0. 50 (fifty cents) per week for snacks. 

ents will arrange space for these snacks and provide supervision. 

Physical Condition of Unit Areas 

In general, houseparents are responsible for the physical condition of their units. 

Each student is held responsible for his own room and for ^is share of ^® 
common living areas. Supervision involves demonstration and help as well as 

tion. 

■ -S' 

announcements of results may he made. 

Permission Slips 

Permission slips, issued by a houseparent and initialed by the host, are required for 
student visits between units. 

A houseparent, as a matter of courtesy, should phone the host before issuing the per- 
mission^lip to determine that the visitor will be welcome. 

All slips are to be signed "in" and "out" by both houseparents; that is, the child s 
houseparent and the host. 

parent to report time of arrival and departure of the visitor. 

All slips are to be alphabetically arranged and submitted to *® ^„gsjays. 

for the weekly request for allowances; that is, at or beiore O.OU r. 

No permission slip is to be issued for an activity for which the student is not equipped, 
e g : skiing, sledding, skating, swimming, e c 

b...... »l.. • " 

bd in students private rooms. 4 



Sports and Recreation 



Lists of students participating in various sports are to be posted and kept up to 
date by responsible staff members. 

Arrange for off-campus activities (swimming, bowling, trips, etc.) before the 
question of transportation can become an issue. For example, if the activity is 
to be on Saturday arrange for it not later Ithan F riday. 



Laundry of Bedding 

Houseparents are responsible for each student changing at least one sheet and one 
pillow slip weekly. Houseparent may insist on more than this amount. 

Laundry for the unit is brought to the office and on its return is collected at the off- 
ice. A list of contents shall accompany each laundry bag and a carbon copy shall be 
kept by the houseparent. Service charges are handled by the main office. Allow it 
time for making its records. 



Stud e nt Personal Laundry 

Student clothing may be sent to the laundry. The laundry bills the school The school 
in t-urn bills the parents. Duplicate lists of the laundry shall be prepared by the house - 
parent or under his supervision. The houseparent shall keep the carbon copy. 

If there are irregularities in contents or handling of laundry the houseparent shall make 
notations on the carbon copies. The duplicates shall be turned in at the office at least 
twice during the school year and twice during the summer. 

Dr y Cleaning 

Each item must be labeled. Where the parent has not sewn in the name, the house - 
parent becomes responsible. These items are charged to the school. The school m 
turn bills the parent. 

Laundromat at School 

One unit is located in the basement of the main house and one in the basement of the 
Boathouse. These may be used for personal or for unit laundry. The laundry unit 
and the drier require one quarter each. If houseparents advance quarters for , 

laundry of students these v/ill be refunded on presentation of the statement at the Mam 

Office . 



Study Periods 

Lesson preparation is logically within the houseparent's jurisdiction. Usually it is 

between 7:00 and 9:00 P. M. (Elementary 7:00 to 8:00; J.H.S, 7:00 to 8:30; and 
H. S. 7:00 to 9:00 P.M.) Students are restricted from other activities during their 
study periods. Alternative hours maybe arranged by houseparents, but where this 
is done especially close . -pervision is required. This is an area in which a iair de- 
gree of consistency is significant to the total community. 



A form for the use of subject matter teachers will indicate home study assignments. 
Teachers will place these in the Dean's office. 
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Study Period (Con't) 

Houseparents shall initial these forms before placing them in the Dean's 
If there is an adequate reason for the student not completing an assignment the 
houseparent shall state the reason on the back of the form. 

Substitute houseparents shall sign and return the forms in the absence of the re- 
gular houseparent. 



The availability of speakers 



Chapel 

Chapel will convene on Sundays at 5:50 or 6:20 P.M. 
and other services may determine the time. 

Services will be opened with recorded music. Houseparents are expected to bring 
their children to these music services on time, and to make certain that no con u- 
sion is created, —for example by whispering. Again, the manners of the staff are 
most important. One example of a staff member talking in an undertone during 
this service can do damage which cannot be over come during the school year. 



Movies on campus 

Weekly movies will be shown. All students and all otherwise uncommited staff are 
expected to attend. Houseparents are responsible for the attendance and promp 
ness of their units. If houseparents have other commitments they will stay with 
their units until relief supervision has been effected. 

When movies occur at the same time as staff meetings those attending staff meeting 
shall be notified of the probable closing time at least 10 minutes before the end of 
the movie. The meeting shall be adjourned in time for houseparents to be waiting 

for their units as they leave the movie. 

There shall be at least four supervisors at each movie:-one to operate the projector, 
one to be seated in the audience, one to accompany students who leave the movie 
either to return with him or to place him in the costody of another staff member, and 
one to be stationed at the exit. This is the minimal coverage. 

Boys will occupy fiont seats. Girls will be seated in the rear. 

Movie s off campus 

All movies off campus shall be highly selective. It is ™ 

a half dozen movies a year that are worthy of our patronage. Off campus movies shall 
be passed upon both by the Movie Committee and the Director. Adequate time shall be 
allowerfor a review of the movie before it is proposed to students. In general, the 
need to go to movies reflects a limited program in the house unit. 

Those who accompany students to movies are responsible for their conduct. A^in, in 
general, the responsibiUt,' for another person's child is more stringent than it would 

be for one's own child. 
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Bed Time 



On nights preceding school sessions (i.e. Sun. ,Mon. , Thur.) students 

shall be in bed with lights out according to the following schedule for ages. 



AGE 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



and over 



TIME 

8:00 

8:15 

8:30 

8:45 

9:00 

9:15 

9:30 

9:45 

10:00 



On Friday and Saturday nights the led hour is thirty minutes la‘er. In the event that 
students are returning late from an approved trip, the time f ® ^ 

wise when school is not in session the bed time is one-half hour later. 

Risin g Time and Breakfast 

Normally the rising time shall be: School Days 7:00 Saturday 7:40 and Sunds v.40. 
Breakfast shall be twenty minutes later, i.e. School days 7.20, Sat. 8^00 S _ ' 

Unless prior arrangements have been cleared with the Director and the Chef ».ery 

one is required to be at breakfast. 

Kitchen 

Except under most unusual circumstances staff and students stay out Oj. the kitchen, 
student aid in the kitchen is disapproved by the State Board of 

impossible to use student help in the kitchen without violating regulations. (This in 
eludes the dish washing area.) 

The Chef is responsible for the kitchen, the dish washing area, and the storage area. 
HU cooperaHm^is solicited in the dining area, but this is not his responsibility. 

Dining Room 

ThP annointed dining room host or hostess will supervise the dining area^will arrange 
ILting plans' a^^d decorations with the advice of Mrs. Patey. The support and assist- 
ance of staff is available to the host or hostess in the seating, serving, and discipline. 

The cleanliness of the space surrounding a table is the responsibility of the supervis- 
ing staff member at that table. 

student coffee drinking is limited to one cup for breakfast for those who are age 16 or 
over. The host pr hostesses shall prepare this list. 

Each table supervisor shall establish a schedule for waiters. There shall be only one 
waiter per table per meal. 

mi:nrr":nd'i\L'^t"o^tted^‘ o’jThost^tTe 'tawf .‘’'Ho"w\ve”r®, \u'ieq\lsU oTth^ '' 
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waiter shall he made by the table supervisor. Over a period of time the manners 
and attitudes of students at a table will reflect the manners, attitudes, and expec- 
tations of the table supervisor. 

(Most of our children are quite capable of exquisite manners. 

Only those who know "good" manners can practice excrucia- 
tingly offensive manners. It is the responsibility of staff to 
establish tone and expectations.) 

All food must be sampled by all students, but quantities may be very small. If the 
office has on file a statement from a physician to the effect that a , 

allergy, this rule may be overlooked with respect to the foods named by the physi- 

cian. 

All students at any specified table shall remain at that table until deserts have been 
eaten. If a staff member remains at the table for coffee or conversation with other 
adults, the students may be dismissed. 

Waste of food shall be discouraged. 

Waiters shall carefully scrape dishes and stack them on the counter in an orderly 
arrangement which will 'acilitate dish washing. The table supervisor shares re- 
sponsibility with the host or hostess in this area. 

It is anticipated that the decorum of the dining room will be 

orderly In so far as possible voices shall be modulated to the point that y 
be heard by others at the table but not at other tables. Talking between tables is 
to be discouraged and shall be permitted only with the prmr ^ 

of the two tables. Usually it is better for one party to slip quietly to another table 

to convey a message. 

Also decorum requires that everyone shall be clean, appropriately dressed, prompt, 
anrgraciousTo others in the dining room. This is where the tone is set for the day. 
Staff, of course, should be exceptionally circumspect. 

ResponsibiUty of Custody 

With our own chUdren we can run calculated risks. With other peoples- children we 
need to be much more cautious. This applies to care of f 

zards involved in riding on a truck or tractor, ® J we^ 

on thin ice, etc, etc. It is not enough to persuade ourselves ihat this J 

were raised, or that this is the way we would raise our own ^ 

of children not of our own families invoves a more exacting responsibility. 



! 
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To Hampshire Country School Parents and Staff: 



As you may imagine, Hampshire Country School is no different from public 
school or other independent schools in being constantly faced with the pro- 
blem of what to do about the matter of smoking by students. Generally 
speaking, there are three types of attitudes among which the school admin- 
istration could choose. 

1. We could wash our hands completely, and make absolutely no attempt 
to control the situation. There are both moral and legal objections to any 
such policy: moral because our convictiion that smoking is harmful to the 
health would certainly require us to make every reasonable effort to curtail 
the practice; legal because the fact that a carelessly discarded cigarette 
is a fire hazard wpuld make us liable in case of catastrophe, unless v.'e 
could demonstrate that we had taken every step to eliminate such hazards. 



2. Wee uld set up smoking hours in specified areas for those students, 
if any, who had their parents' written permission to smoke. This would be 
a compromise solution, and like many compreonises, would prove to be no 
solution at all. Past experience with this compromise, not only at other 
schools but actually right here at Hampshire Country School, indicates that 
there would be a continuing problem of control. It has been found that the 
practice of smoking is not confined to those who have permission but spreads 
to others; it has also been found that the smokers do not confine themselves 
to the authorized times and places, but continue to smoke whenever or wher- 
ever, they feel like it— provided they feel they are unobserved. 



3. We could set up a policy of eternal vigilance, recognizing that it may not 
be possible to effect 100% elimination of studet smoking, but at least know- 
ing that every effort is being made for th6 school to discharge its moral obli- 
gation to protect the health of the students, as well as its legal obligation to 
eliminate all known hazards. 

The following memorandum is intended not only to describe *in some detail 
the background of the student smoking situation, at Hampshire Country School, 
but also to explain why we made the decision which we did in regard to the 
present smoking situation. 



A year round PROORAM for FOTINTIAI.I.Y RUFIRIOR YOUTH* WHO NIIO •FICIAI.IXIO HIUF IN OROIR TO FUNCTION AT THIIR OPTIMUM. 

OOVIRNBD RY NORTH RIOINO, INC., A NON-PROFIT OROANIXATION. 
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The memorandum is concerned mostly with, boys and girls aged 13 and older, 
on the assumption that if younger boys and girls smoke it is due to the influ- 
ence of older students or adults. Further, with youngsters imder 13, the 
parents' decision to enroll the student is sufficient for the school, although 
naturally we prefer that the prospeLiive student also wishes to come. With 
students over 13, the student's desire to attend ilampshire Country School is 
parcunount, and without this expressed desire the school will not accept the pro- 
spective student no matter how anxious his parents may be. Because of this 
expressed desire before enrollment, the school has a right to expect a higher 
degree of co-operation with school regulations. I am assuming that for the^ 
younger boys and girls it is possible for adults to provide protection, teaching, 
or discipline to reduce their smoking to a non-habit-forming level. As I shall 
point out, this assumption cannot be made fcr most teen-agers. 

The history of the situation at Hampshire Country School is briefly this: At 
one time, about three or four years ago, we attempted to control smoking by 
limiting it to those students who were in the high school grades or who had 
reached their fifteenth birthday, and had parental consent.^ We supported this 
policy by providing a fire-proof smoking room, and by rationing cigarettes,^ 

Our experience with this policy, as in other schools which have adopted it, is 
that all such compromises are ineffectual. We found that the practice of smok- 
ing was creeping down the chronological scale to age eight or even lower. We 
found that promises by the permitted smokers to protect younger students were* 
not kept by their successors, or even by themselves. We found that those who 
did not have permission were adopting the very questionable ethic that smoking 
was all right "if you were not caught". If a respected adult is found who en- 
dorses this view (as occasionally happened) dry rot may develop in the entire 
ethical system. This can be as bad as, or worse than, smoking plus alcohol. 

On October 29, 1962, I circulated a memorandum stating that after June,^ 1964, 
students at Hampshire Country School would not be allowed smoking privileges. 
This twenty-month interval was set up in order that students who smoked might 
complete their stay at Hampshire Country School, or quit smoking, or find 
other placement. Further, this interval would allow for an almost complete 
turnover in student body. In other words, all present students have been en- 
rolled after the expiration of the period in which smoking was allowed;^ they 
have been warned at the time of enrollment that smoking is not allowed, and 
because they know that smoking is against the rules they cannot claim immunity 
from any regulations which may be set up to enforce the ban. 

When this stand (the abolition of limited smoking) was taken, several parents 
e.xpressed enthusiasm, and only wished that we had taken it earlier. This was 
most emphatically true of parents of those children who apparently had taken up 
smoking after joining our student body. 

We have no way of knowing how many children became habitual smokers before 
coming to us. Usually they will not reveal such information to authority figures. 
Their parents, often - ‘ntrary to their own quite strong impressions, cannot 
really know.^ We are reasonably certain that the few who have smokH^ ‘•egularly 
before enrolling here would welcome fool-proof restrictions after joining us. 
However, thvs small group usually lacks the strength to resist an invitation to 
join others in a social smoke. Those children who smoke in order to placate 
their rebellious impulses or to gratify their status strivings, rather than to 
gratify a habit £er_se, capitalize on this weakness which they discover m those 
students who have a past history of smoking. 
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In the recent months, smoking seems to have spread among the students at 
Hampshire Country School, (it is admittedly difficult to be sure of facts in this 
illicit area. ) For example, a year ago we were sure that not one of the girls 
on the campus was a smoker. Then one girl introduced the practice — apparent- 
ly as an occasion for being with the boys. Then a new little girl who, so far as 
we can learn, had not been smoking, joined her. Several months later another 
new little girl observed that these two girls had most of the "ins" with the boys, 
and asked to join them. (Although the bright thirteen-year old exhibits all of 
the stirrings of adolescents, it is clear that her background has not prepared 
her to accept responsibilities normally accepted at her age. Not only the staff 
but the students appear to recognize this difference and in all likelihood would 
grant her the immunities usually granted to much younger children.) They 
acquiesced since they felt that their own position would be better protected if 
they "included her in". Fourth, a girl entered who had been smoking for some 
time, but who would have welcomed a complete restriction in order to break 
the habit, but the first of the above three girls invited her for a smoke when 
most of the other girls were busy — during ballet practice, for example. By 
this time one-third of the girls were smoking. 

The staff has spent many hours exploring suggestions. Most deterrents such 
as the horrifying movies of damaged internal organs of constant smokers do 
not appear to compete with rebellious urges and status strivings. One control 
we have not been able to try is a quarantine residence. Since most teen-age 
smoking seems to be socially motivated, I suspect that a quarantine might 
sufficiently discpurage the practice. One such unit would cost approximately 
twenty-five thousand dollars — but I would like to try it! An idea that has 
been tried in reformatories is to give each child four cigarettes every morn- 
ing. This of course is another facet of the idea of limited permissive smoking, 
and subject to the same criticisms. In addition, we anticipate that this prac- 
tice would increase bullying .several hundred percent. We must admit that we 
have not tried everything which has been suggested as a deterrent, but we feel 
that we have tried all feasible controls that have been suggested to us. We have 
come to the conclusion that we have one choice left: the choice of surrendering, 
or of dismissing— or at the very least, suspending indefinitely— the offending 
smokers from the school. That is, that the time has come to "fish or cut bait". 
We have foreseen this alternative for a long, long time. For a wide variety of 
reasons, we don't like it I A sizeable number of staff members, in reaction to 
this proposition, have suggested that if we take this firm position we may well 
lose up to 90 % of our students, and that consequently it might be wise if they 
(the staff) started to look for other positions as soon as possible. This sugges- 
tion comes from some of our more able people— those who are most likely to 
know those details which are never reported to the head of the school. 

Personally, I do not believe that the situation is this critical, but I must admit 
that it could be. Certainly it is quite serious even if not this critical. At pte- 
sent about 15 students smoke with as much regularity as the supply allows. 

Other students are involved in procurement, or as look-outs, or in proving that 
they are not chicken. 

Figuratively, my position is that I would rather burn down than to burn up. If 
the issue were literal, it is unlikely that I would have this choice. In any case, 

I would rather close down than burn down. We. have considered this eventuality, 
and some of us are hopeful that not too many children will have to be dismissed 
or suspended. In any case, we know what we have to do. 
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One girl, the one who introduced smoking to our present group of girls, has 
been sent home, and we can now report that two of those girls who had been 
involved with her are not at this time smoking. It is impossible to say which 
boy or girl will be next to go. The formula is: of any group found to be or to 
have been smoking, that boy or girl who has been enrolled for the longest 
period of time, except as modified by such individual probleins as disregard 
of other regulations, age, and influence on other students, will, until such 
time as we have a quarantine residence, be suspended or expelled. The ra- 
tionale for this formula is that the one who has been here longest has had the 
greatest opportunity to identify with the school and its regulations, and there- 
fore the least excuse for violation of the rules. 

One lesson that we have learned froin our efforts to control smoking is that 
measures only cause confusion and an inordinate excess of super- 
vision. This intensifies the no-trust atmosphere, hence we feel that we must 
take a 100% position. This type of position always proves awkward. There 
is no room to turn around. Its dangers can be comparable to those of a 
lear bomb, but anything less seems only to perpetuate the war. It follows then 
that even though awkward or dangerous we have no alternative step available 
to us— at least until someone, somewhere, sometime makes the much sought 
after suggestion. Fully as great vigilance is essential for the younger boys and 
girls, and we hope— with this vigilance— to continue to keep smoking in this 
age group to the absolute minimum. 

This policy in regard to student dismissal has a corollary: if any staff mem- 
ber or transient employee is known to aid, abet, condone, or conceal the 
practice of student smoking, his or her services will be terminated at the 
first moment that he can be replaced or that other arrangements can be made 
to cover his essential responsibilities. 

Furthermore, since unsupervised cash in the hands of students makes cigar- 
ettes available, we feel we must say that any parent or sponsor who, contrary 
to the provisions of the enrollment contract, provides illicit pocket money 
for his child may be asked to come to the school at once in order to effect the 
immediate removal of the student. (May I suggest that if you have mislaid 
your copy of the enrollment contract you send for a replacement.) 

We are convinced that we have correctly assessed the feelings of the parents 
in regard to this general situation, and that we may count on their continued 
support in our efforts to solve the problem. 
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Dear Mrs. Brackeen: 

Your question as to why the manual includes a 

hut not of drinking is interesting. The question of student smoking, 
or of staff smoking in areas frequented hy studei-.ts, is . 

many individuals as being of marginal importance; hence the discussion. 
Only^a few place the use of alcohol in this dubious classification 
Rather, most individuals who have had the experience W'th 

brieht neurotic children regard drinking as so serious as to be class 
fiable with other reprehensible practices which we need not mention. 

I had srcompletely accepted the view that the -® 

SO limited by any individual concerned with his responsibility as a 
•model' that I had not thought to mention the issue. 

Drinking appears to be inconsequential to most of our 
learn that a staff member occasionally has a social drink But. it is 
shocking for the staff member to be seen drinking, or to be sine 
afterwards. Like many practices, drinking can be intellectually per- 
ceived, but it must not be perceived by the senses. 

It is pointed out in the Code of Ethics, the Qualifications of Staff 
Members and the Conceptual Framework that a primary function 
of a staff member is to serve as a model. It follows that ^”y°"® 
is insensitive to this, or to many other 

have a rightful place on a staff which is concerned with the residential 
treatment of our bright, neurotic children. 



Henry C. Patey 
Director 
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HAMPSHIRE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
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EMPLOYEE COPY 




CONTRACT 



THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK of the HAMPSHIRE COUNTRY SCHOOL PROGRAM and der- 
ivative policies respecting the health (emotional, physical, and spiritual), education, and wel- 
fare of the school's children as prepared by Henry C. Patey, hereinafter referred to as the 
Director is herewith accepted by: 



hereinafter referred to as the Employee, as being basic to appointment and continued employ- 
ment by Hampshire Country School. The employee herewith accepts as his or her responsibi- 
lity the implementation of the CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK of the HAMPSHIRE COUNTRY 
SCHOOL PROGRAM (Fundamentals of Viewpoints, Policies, and Practices), hereinafter re- 
ferred to as The Program, as stated in the printed publication under said title; that further, 
the Co-directors shall make determinations as to whether this commitment of the employee has 
been or is being fulfilled. Hence the appointment is on an indefinite basis. 

Staff members are expected to participate in the introduction of new, or the modification of old 
techniques to make them consonant with staff capabilities, physical facilities, and other re- 
sources. Practices as determined by the administration and staff shall be in keeping with the 
philosophical and theoretical statements of The Program, and shall be binding on all employees. 
Insofar as is feasible these practices are and shall be enunciated in the Manual. This Manual 
maybe amended as determined by the Director or by the staff subject to veto by the Director. 
Basic concepts (The Program) shall be amended only after intensive and long-term study (theo- 
retical issues, 3-5 years; philosophical issues, 5-7 years). Theoretical issues are limited 
to what appear to be advances in the thinking of psychology, psychiatry, sociology, education, 
and other relevant professions. It is recognized that the stated Program is the product of many 
years of experimental experience, and it is intended that it shall be altered only after compar- 
able efforts have demonstrated that alterations will improve the basic model. 

The above statement is incorporated in the contract in order that the basic design may not be 
warped by immediacies, slippages, opinions of individuals, or what appear to be persuasive 
arguments. By analogy to the basic law of the United States, the basic design (that is. The 
Program) shall serve as the constitution; the alterations as the amendments. 

It further is intended that those who attempt to change the structure without participation of the 
Board of Trustees, the administration, the entire staff and consultants in the careful study de- 
scribed above shall be identified as standing in contempt of our basic document. 

Also, the NEA - CEC - HCS statement and interpretation of ethics shall have comparable bear- 
ing on the continued services of an employee. 

During the first year of employment, evaluation conferences shall be held at the mutual conven- 
ience of the Director and the Employee during the second half of August;, the second half of Dec- 
ember, the first half of February, and the second half of June. Thereafter, evaluation confer- 
ences shall be held in December and June. In the event that one of these periods would inter- 
fere with a vacation or with the meeting of an emergency situatior\ the conference shall be moved 
forward or, if this is impossible, it shall be on the first possible date thereafter. 
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The gross cash salary of the Employee shall be $ each half month. It shall be due 

on the first and the sixteenth of the month for the preceding half month. 

SALARY INCREMENTS shall be at least 4% of initial salary each year for first three years, 
5% of initial salary each year for fourth through tenth year. At end of third and tenth year of 
employment, the status of employee shall be reviewed by a committee to be appointed by the 
Director. If employee registers dissatisfaction with choice of committee membership in ad- 
vance of its action, the Director shall refer the selection of the committee to the Board of 
T rustees. 

The School shall refund 50% of basic costs of attending PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES if the 
Director has appi;oved the attendance in advance. 

In addition to the above stipulated cash salary, the school shall furnish benefits as listed below: 
LIVING ACCOMODATIONS: 



Duties for which employee is specifically appointed are as follows: 
TEACHING: 



HOUSEPARENTING: 



EXTRA-CURRICULAR: 



MAKs^TENANCE and/or CONSTRUCTION: 



KITCHEN: _ 
DOMESTIC: 
OTHER: 



-2 



er|c 



INSURANCE 



GROUP INSURANCE: Full time employees are eligible for the school's Group Insuran^ce Pton 

which is underwritten by the Massachusetts Mutual Life fiLt'^thir®ty (30) 

Massachusetts. Such coverage is offered on a 

days of employment. The school assumes an increasing share of the cost as longevity oi 
vice builds up. 

Among the benefits provided by the insurance company are the following; 



EMPLOYEE ONLY $2000 

Life Insurance $2000 

Accidental Death Benefit 

EMPLOYEE and/or DEPENDENTS ^ 

Hospital per day for 70 days ^ ^qq 

Other charges ^ 3 

In-hospital calls, 70 days at ^ ^qq 

Surgical Schedule ^ 

Radiation therapy . ^ 120 

Pregnancy (all hospital charges - $75 for doctor s fees) 

MAJOR MEDICAL $5000 

Limit 

Deductible: $100 



Co-insurance: 75% of first $2000 

100% of balance to $5000 



Group Insurance deductions from employee's semi-monthly check will be as follows; 

Pe riod of Se rvice 



Sihgle iVIale 
Single Female 
Mile with Dependents 
Female with Dependents 



Less than 


Second 


After two 


One year 


year 


years 


$ 5.00 


$ 0.00 


$ 0.00 


6.70 


1.73 


0. 00 


10.00 


6.67 


3. 34 


11.73 


8.40 


3. 34 



This 



.iso included in the Group Plan is a $35 weekly disability income payable for 13 weeks 
s integrated with sick leave provisions as follows: 

• 1 C ;f pmnlovee is not a member of the School Insurance Plan) and 70% , , - ^ / n 

fif "to'Tnreven^Vo \toln' s C^ompL^aKorwiU hTpaV^e accord^gj^^^^ law ‘he $ 35 

/eLkly insur^cf income (1st day accident. 8th day sickness) is available up to 13 weeks. After 

3 weeks, school liability ceases. 

"tt y.‘J"S “’oT” All .Ul’..v. mill 1« .•■lUi.. “I Hr • 

>hysician. 
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Personal property of employee brought to school premises shall be the entire responsibility of 
employee,, except as follows: 



FIREARMS brought on school premises shall be reported and secured. No hunting is allowed 
on school premises; nor shall hunting at any location by students be encouraged. 

The care, housing, food, and veterinary expenses of ANIMALS belonging to staff or staff fam- 
ilies are the entire responsibility of the owners. If, in the judgment of the Director, an animal 
is a nuisance, it shall be contained to the satisfaction of the Director or be removed from the 
premises. 

TRAILERS^ MOTORCYCLES, BOATS or any item involving questions of liability shall be brought 
on premises only with the knowledge and consent of the Director. Full descriptive data concern- 
ing such items shall be filed with the Director. 

If an automobile is to be used for transportation of students or for any school business, adequate 
insurance shall be carried and recorded with the Director. The vehicle and its equipment shall 
satisfy a mechanic named by the Director. The employee shall pay for the inspection and for 
repairs, parts, or equipment needed to satisfy the mechanic. 

MILEAGE for transportation of students is as follows (per mile): one seat vehicle 6 l/2^; Volks- 
wagen, Saab, etc. 7^; compact sedan 7 l/2^; sedan or equivalent 8^; compact station wagon 8 
1 / 2 ^; station wagon 9^; microbus or 10 passenger vehicle 10^. Each usage of the vehicle for 
which charges are made by the employee shall have been authorized by the Director. 

Unless emergency requires, no student shall be taken off school premises without authorization 
of the Director. 

I am / eim not willing to use my automobile for school purposes. 

Initials 

If transportation of employee is required of another staff member or the school, employee shaU 
pay to the car owner at the rate per mile stated above. If this service is during hours for which 
car owner is compensated by the school, it must be authorized by the Director and the school 
shall be compensated $2.50 per hour for the time. 



STUDENT PROPERTY AND EXPENSES 
All expenditures on account of students shall have authorization of the Director. Employee shall 
not make purchases from or make sales to students. Every feasible effort shall be made to 
keep student expenses to a minimum. 

Employee shall exercise care that student property shall not be damaged or lost. Trading of 
property not personally earned by students shall be actively discouraged. Unless student prop- 
erty has been purchased from student's earnings, it is to be regarded as, in the final analysis, 

belonging to the parents. 



SCHOOL PROPERTY 

Inventories shall be submitted as requested. , , . , 1 . 1 . 

Employee shall avoid unnecessary expense and protect all school property of which he has know- 

School property, except as agreed in this contract or specifically authorized by the Director 
shall not be presumed to be for personal use. 

School property for use of staff children shall be equitably shared. 

Food shall be provided only in the dining room and as otherwise approved by the Director. 
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The duties of Employee may be changed by the Director (when, in this contract, authority is 
vested in the Director, it is his right to delegate his authority) to more adequately serve the 
health, education, and welfare of the children, or the general welfare of the School. The above 
notes are guides rather than prescriptive assignments. Since the delegation of specific admini- 
strative or executive responsibilities is common practice of the school, such delegation is to be 
interpreted as 'being in the course of duty'. 

The weekly time -off shall be! 

For single persons: 36 hours per week. 

Fo;- married couple: (together) 24 hours per week. 

Or : 



Vacation time s.iall be accumulated at the following daily rates per month during time of employ- 
ment. 



Mor. th 
of 

Year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 
12 

Totals 

Vacation shall be taken 



1st 


2nd 


YEAR OF 
3rd 4th 


EMPL 
5 th 


OYMENT 
6 th 7t 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


TE 


TE 


21 


24 


I7 


30 


3: 



at the mutual convenience of Employer 



8 th 9 th 10th 



3 3 3 

3 3 3 

3 3 3 

3 3 3 

3 3 3 

3 3 3 

3 3 4 

3 3 4 

3 3 4 

3 4 4 

3 4 4 

3 4__ £_ 

IE 39 42 

and Employee or as follows: 



There shall be no accumulation of time-off for extra vacations or additional salary unless this is 
approved in writing in advance by the Director. Such accumulations shall not exceed five 
unless specifically requested in writing by the Director. There shall be no tiine-off during the 
week immediately preceeding or immediately following a school recess. Staff shall be available 
for all-school activities and exercises, for all-school events and for holiday activities in which 
the school as a whole participates. 



PERSONAL EXPENSES AND PROPERTY 
Personal expenses (telephone, laundry, etc.) shall be deducted from pay checks unless paid at 
a prior date. If employee's child participates in a school activity, costs on account of employ- 
ee's child shall be levied at the same rate as. for other children. Personal ejyenses of employ- 
his or her responsibility except as otherwise stipulated in this contract or as follows. 



ee are 
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If personal guests are provided meals by the school, the employee shall compensate the school 
at the rate of 75^ for breakfast, $1.50 for the noon meal, and $1.00 for the evening meal. All 
overnight arrangements for guests, and meals for guests shall be authorized by the Director, 



■RECORDS AND REPORTS 

All records and forms required by the Director shall be completed and submitted. Progress 
reports covering all aspects of work as specified or requested by the Director shall be prepar- 
ed and submitted. 

Requisitions for expenditures of $5.00 to $.->5.00 for school or students shall be submitted at 
least 48 hours in advance. For amounts greater' than $25.00 requisitions shall be submitted at 
least five days in advance. 

Sales slips or other detailed evidences of expenditures shall.be submitted within 24 J'ours ex- 
cept that expenditures during week-ends shall be anticipated on Fridays and accounted for on 

Mondays. 



TERMINAL CHECK 

Terminal check is not payable until final accounting is complete, e.g., charges for keys, tele- 
phone calls, laundry, etc.; also, until outstanding reports and forms shall have been submitted. 
Copies of researches and project reports shall have been made available to the school; and, the 
school shall have had the opportunity to copy photographs taken of school children or of school 
premises. Employee, if living on school premises, shall have removed personal property from 
quarters, prepared same for inspection, and be ready to leave premises. 



REAPPOINTMENT 

If employee is reappointed, the provisions of this contract shall remain in effect in respect to; 
salary increments, accumulated time off, insurance provisions, and mileage charges for car. 
Other provisions may be changed by the Director^ 



is employed by Hampshire Country School for an indefinite term pursuant to the terms of the 
foregoing contract which he certifies that he has read and understood, 



Hampshire Country School, Employer 



Dated 



By; 



Director 



Employee 



EVALUATION RECORD 



HAMPSHIRE COUNTRY SCHOOL 



N;iiru- 



Appointed 


Employee 


Date 




Director 


Date 


Evaluation 

Conference 


Satisfactory 


Director 


Date 




Employee 

See schedule A for contract modifications. 


Date 


Evaluation 

Conference 


Satisfactory 


Director 


Date 




Employee 

See schedule B for contract modifications. 


Date 


Evaluation 

Conference 


Satisfactory 


Director 


Date 




Employee 


Date 




See schedule C for contract modifications. 




Evaluation 






Conference 


Satisfactory 


Director 


Date 




Employee 

See schedule D for contract modifications. 


Date 



